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The New Bear Cages in Franklin Park, Boston 
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THE MOUNTAIN DIVIDE. 
By FRANK H. SPEARMAN. 
Author of “* Whispering Smith,” etc. 
Mlustrated. $1.25 net ; post-paid $1.34. 


Its stirring incidents are grouped about that mid- 
continental range where the Union and Central 
Pacific Railways, then building, approach each 
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MARY WARE’S other. Yo Bucks, to make money to finish ) 
PROMISED LAND MOUNTAIN Sip austin teoadonen peta this wild |¥g| FOR HOLIDAY 
A new volume in the famous Little Colonel Series. ge region of railroad men, soldiers, gamblers, raiding (, BULLETIN “ BILLY POPGUN.” 
By Annie Fellows Johnston DIVIDE j Indians, and pioneers: and so begins an exciting {if} 
“The book is one of the best in the series." —New igs career through danger to fortune. G 


York Sun. 
Uniform with the previous Little Colonel books. Illus- 
trated. $/.50. 


The Blue Bonnet Books 
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By RALPH D. PAINE. 
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THE BIRDS’ CHRISTMAS 
CAROL 


By Kate Douglas Wiggin 
“*No more gratifying gift book can be conceived than 
this volume . . . it will makenew friends while delight- 


: f College Series. Each IMlustrated. 12mo. $1.50. cnn old cnes.” — I cshinaton Stee. 
A TEXAS Bi LU E BONNET ‘ CAMPUS DAYS. Hetell of gind and sports, of athlete and llr of he New haliay edition. “filstrated in color. $1.00 net 
2 atthe oem tes ite, citi tesa ak - ae troubles, their triumphs, their sentimental adventures and hare-brained escapades. — 
home a Tee 2 opal schoolgirl.’"— Boston Ky ; BILLY POPCUN 


BLUE BONNET’S RANCH 
PARTY 


By Caroline E. Jacobs and Edyth E. Read 
wae a eee ee 
hold dear the memory of their youth.""—New York Sun. 
Each, illustrated. $/.50. 
ALMA AT HADLEY HALL 
By Louise M. Breitenbach 
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THE STROKE OAR. 
“A wholesome, vigorous story.”— Chicago 
Tribune. 
SANDY SAWYER, SOPHOMORE. 
“ A capital story.”"—New York Herald. 


THE FUGITIVE FRESHMAN. 
“A mysterious disappearance, a wreck, the real 
thing in a game of baseball are but a few of the 











: By Milo Winter 
“* A perfect treasure of a volume for those who want 
to give any child an actual pleasure.""—Lexington( Ky.) 


Illustrated in color by the author. $2.00 net. Post- 
age 15 cents. 


’T WAS THE NICHT 
BEFORE CHRISTMAS 


classie.""— Washington Star. 


©Vinasinghin maiaainiaenda ation excitements it contains.” —Philadelphia Ledger. G TEE Bie Wemm 
such an ——- -~ i, ar Tr Sei Free Press. 7 () THE HEAD COA . ‘ fi THE JA P A N ES sE Phd NS 
seen Pe “How th h t is-a tale of plenty o cy Fitch Perkins 
THE CIRLS OF FRIENDLY | : ‘collate adh ocationiees to talk any pe ei % Through these two little Japanese Twins, children 
TERRACE “| — thusiast.” —Minneapolis Journal. will learn of the queer life and customs, games and duties 


By Harriet Lummis Smith 
“*A book sure to please girl readers, for the author 
seems to understand perfectly the girl character." —New 


York Post. 
Illustrated. $/.50. 
The Doctor’s Little Girl Series 








fl fognd aus sersipr wth the youn, Faly flaneacd in 
By Marion Ames Taggart | THE DRAGON AND THE CROSS. © 2 color by Patten Wilson. $1.50 net. Postage 15 cents. if 
THE DOCTOR’S LITTLE x A lively story of how the son of an American [5G THE SEASHORE BOOK 
CIRL 7 missionary in China taught some Chinese boys foot- By E. Boyd Smit 
“A charming story of the ups and downs of the life of J ball, and how the knowledge helped in one of the “Mr. Smith, being illustrator as well as author, has 


a dear litt'e maid.""— The Churchman. 
SWEET NANCY: 


The Further Adventures of The Doctor’s 
Little Girl 


same attractive characteristics are found in her.""—Boston 
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COLLEGE YEARS. N Wires 3 
“Pervaded with the college atmosphere.”—Springfield Republican. ao 


| Three Stories of Adventure. | 
Illastrated. Each 12mo. $1.25. 














native risings against the foreigners. 


THE WRECKING MASTER. 
“Told with spirit and deals with life upon the 





cadet on one of the big ocean liners moves along 
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of their playmates on the other side of the world. _ Illus- 
trated by the author. $1.00 net. Postage 14 cents. 
THE BEST STORIES TO 
TELL TO CHILDREN 
By Sara Cone Bryant 
A charming collection of stories which the author has 


drawn his pictures so faithfully that children can study 
them by the hour and follow all the inciden the 
text.""—Milwaukee Free Press. 

ted in color. $1.50 net. Postage 15 cents. 


LICKY AND HIS CANC 


losephine S. Gates 


“Ju the sort of a book to mae, while it infoence ff | sea." —Chicago Inter-Ocean. i By Grace Sartwell Mason 
ot but e ting. — . | yo caer “ec: -ae 6 . 
aan i A CADET OF THE BLACK STAR |) Sec Atat eli, tr eb 
The Doctor’s Little Partner ol « Ne. Paine’ ee NN Illustrated. $1.00 net. Postage 9 cents. 
Nancy has grown a little older in this story, but the ] t. Faines narrative of the experiences of a W Lay y= ty DOLL 
“ 
| ms 


“(NANCY PORTER’S 
OPPORTUNITY 


The story sparkles with the spirit of 
New rou ae. 
ch volume, illustrated. $/.50. 


Iness.""— 


fi A 
: A. W. GREELY, U.S.A. {ff _ By Abbie Farwell Brown 
THE YOUNG ‘| Mustrated. $1.50 net; postage extra. i Qustititbwisae haath ff 
APPRENTICE ah The true stories of adventure on the arctic expeditions from the earliest explorers fn cents nef. Postage 8 cents. \ 
A new volume in the Boys’ Story of the Railroad Series. j}} ~~ to our own day, told by one of the greatest of modern arctic explorers, whose knowl- D) WITH THE INDIANS IN fi 
By Burton E. Stevenson px| edge of the region makes it possible for him to bring these adventures vividly before us. | A@ THE ROCKIES = 
** It appeals to omy boy of ya 7d spirit.”” Ifa) By J. W. Schultz if 1}. 
justra’ le « ° 


JACK LORIMER, 
FRESHMAN 
A new volume in the Jack Lorimer Series. 
By Winn Standish 
“The ‘Jack Lorimer" stories have now a high place 
in fiction for boys and girls, and the new k is a 
worthy addition to the number.""—Sioux City Journal. 
Illustrated. $/.50. 


The Young Pioneer Series 
By Harrison Adams 


PIONEER BOYS OF 
THE OHIO 
“*A book that will stir the heart of every boy and will 


prove interesting as well to the adults." —Chicago 
Record-Herald. 


PIONEER BOYS ON THE 
CREAT LAKES 
“* There is a breath of good clean stirring adventure 
on every page of this book.""—Concord Tribune. 
fis volume, i‘lustrated by Charles Livingston Bull, 











L. M. Montgomery’s Delightful Books 
ANNE OF CREEN 
CABLES 

“The dearest, and most moving and delightful child 
of fiction since the immortal Alice.""—Mark Twain. 

ANNE OF AVONLEA 

“*A book to uplift the spirit and send the pessimist into 

bankruptcy.""—Meredith Nicholson. 
THE STORY CIRL 

“Nothing Miss Montgomery has ever written is 

dearer, quainter or more —~" a .""—Town Topics. 


Each, illustrat 1.50. 








Our Illustrated Holiday Bulletin mailed free on request 
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with splendid spirit.” —Philadelphia Press. 


TRUE TALES OF ARCTIC HEROISM IN 
THE NEW WORLD, By MAJOR-GENERAL 








Other Volumes in the Series. Each, with 16 illustrations, $1.50 net. 
THE BOY’S STORY OF ZEBULON M. PIKE, 
Edited by Mary Gay Humphreys. 
“ A brilliant story of adventure and achievement.”— Washington Star. 


TRAILS OF THE PATHFINDERS, By George Bird Grinnell. 
“There is more real romance and fresh, thrilling adventure in the records of pioneer 
American exploration than could be imagined by the most practised of fictionists.” — 
Philadelphia North American. Lee 
THE BOY’S DRAKE, By Edwin M. Bacon. 

“A worthy book for a boy. . . . A fine biography of England's great pirate 
captain.” —Chicago Tribune. 
THE BOY’S HAKLUYT, Edited by Edwin M. Bacon. 

“An important part of the story of the beginnings of America, and a record of courage, 
daring, and splendid nerve displayed by Anglo-Saxon captains.” —Detroit Free Press. 


THE BOY’S CATLIN, Edited by Mary Gay Humphreys. 
“* As interesting a story of Indians as was ever : ; = 
written, and has the merit of being true.”"— New 


York Sun. 
THE SAMPO. 


Hero Adventures from the Finnish Kale- 
vala. With full-page colored pictures 
by N. C. Wyeth. 


By JAMES BALDWIN. 


The most enthralling stories are primitive legends 
like those from Homer or Roman Mythology. 
This book is of that type; the great old Finnish 
epic, “ THE KALEVALA,” contained these 
stories: “The Courting of the Maid of Beauty, 
the field of serpents, the deeds of Ilmarinen the 
Smith,” etc. $2.00 net; by mail $2.16. 
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“* Little ones will find much to enjoy in this pretty 
Christmas story.""-—Des Moines Capital. 
Illustrated m color. 75 cents net. Postage 8 cents. 


THEIR CITY CHRISTMAS 





““ A book which every wide-awake boy and girl 
will hail with delight . . . as absorbing and thrilling as 
“Robinson Crusoe.” ""—Los Angeles Times. 

Illustrated. $1.25 net. Postage 14 cents. 


THE YOUNC MINUTE- 
MAN OF i8i2 
By E. T. Tomlinson 
.“* An exceedingly well written and entertaining story, 
historically accurate . . . a story every boy enjoy.” 
—Portland Press. 
Illustrated. $1.50, postpaid. 
THE CAMP AT SEA- 


DUCK COVE 
By Ellery H. Clark 
adventures of a brave, wholesome athlete. Just 
the kind of book to delight a boy.""—Detroit Journal. 
Illustrated. $1.25 net. Postage 12 cents. 


THE CASTLE OF ZION 
By George Hodges : 
“* Like its predecessor, “ The Garden of Eden,” will 
instruct old and young, for the style is very attractive.”” 
—San Francisco Chronicle. 


Illustrated. $1.50 net. Postage 17 cents. 
THE CHILDREN’S OWN 
LONCFELLOW 
“* A beautiful gift book in which eight of Longfellow’s 

are given wit i] color ill ions. ""— 


) > othe 4 Journal. 
1.25 net. Postage 12 cents. 


HOME PROCRESS 


_ A new magazine devoted to the enrichment of family 

life, treating of the health, mental training and moral 
guidance of children. For full information regarding 
the Home Progress Society, of which this is but a part, 
address the Home Progress Society, The Riverside 
Press, eS a2 8 MW. 1, 











Mlustrated Bulletin fully describing the above and 
many other gift books mailed FREE on request to 


HOUCHTON MIFFLIN CO. 
4 Park Street, Boston 
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STOUT, elderly man 
A stepped from a street-car 

on the water-front of New 
York, and hurried at a lumber- 
ing trot toward the nearest 
wharf. He carried a large suit 
case that must have been inse- 
curely fastened, for as he 
dodged to avoid colliding with 
another wayfarer, the lid flew 
open and the contents began to 
spill out. 

A shout of laughter went up 
from the passers-by, and the 
owner angrily set to work 
gathering up slippers, shirts 
and collars, and cramming them 
into his bag. A tall youth came 
up and helped him in the work 
of salvage. 

‘*Come aboard my ship and 
I’ll square it with you,’’ said 
the man, who was still much 
put out. ‘‘If I had time, I’d 
punch the heads of a few of 
those loafers who stood and 
laughed at me.’’ 

‘**But I don’t want to be paid 
for doing a little favor like 
that,’’ said the young man, 
whose name was Walter Good- 
win. “And I am afraid I 
laughed, too. It did look 
funny, honestly.’’ 

‘**You come along and do 
as I tell you!’’ insisted the 
heated mariner. ‘‘Do you 
mind shouldering this con- 
founded bag? I am getting 
short-winded, and it may fly 
open again. Had two nights 
ashore with my family in 
Baltimore—train held up by 
a wreck last night—must have 
had a poor navigator—made 
me six hours late—ought to 
have been back aboard ship 
this morning. I sail at five 
this afternoon. ’’ 

He seemed to be talking not 
so much to Goodwin as to him- 
self. He was heading in the 
direction of a black-hulled ocean 
steamer that flew the blue 
peter at her masthead. This 
domineering person was her commander, and 
his name was Capt. Martin Bradshaw. 

He charged full tilt along the wharf, and 
Walter Goodwin, who could not refuse his aid, 
meekly followed, feeling as if he was being 
yanked along at the end of a tow-rope. At 
the gangway a uniformed officer sang out for a 
steward, who touched his cap and took charge 
of the troublesome piece of luggage. Walter 
hesitated, but the skipper called back: 

‘*Make yourself at home and look about the 
ship, my boy! I’ll see you as soon as I over- 
haul my papers. ’’ 

Walter did not intend to let the captain pay 
him for his services, but he lived in an inland 
town, and to him the deck of a ship was a 
strange and fascinating place. The Saragossa 
was almost ready to sail, outward bound to the 
Spanish main. Many passengers were already 
on board. Among them were several tanned, 
robust men, who looked as if they were used 
to hard work outdoors. While Goodwin lingered 
to watch the pleasant stir and bustle, one of 
these men was saying to a friend who had 
come to bid him good-by: 

“It’s a great place for a husky young 
fellow with the right stuff in him. There are 
five thousand of us Americans on the job, and 
we’re making the dirt fly. I was glad to get 
back home for my six weeks’ leave, but. I 
sha’n’t be a bit sorry to see the Big Ditch 
again. ’’ 

The other man shrugged his shoulders, and 
replied with a careless laugh: 

‘“*The United States is plenty good enough 
for me, Jack. I don’t care to work in any 
pest-hole, with a tropical climate, yellow fever, 
and all that. It’s no place for a white man.’’ 

*“‘Oh, you are just plain ignorant,’’ replied 
his friend. ‘‘Do I look like a fever-stricken 


wreck? High wages? I am a steam-shovel | 
man, as you know, and Uncle Sam pays me | 


two hundred gold dollars a month and gives 
me living quarters. ’’ 
‘*You are welcome to it, Jack. 


Panama Canal without me.’’ 


Walter Goodwin had pricked up his ears. | cut; last month she broke all records for ex- | sensible,’? Walter agreed. ‘‘My father isn’t | 
used to taking chances, and—well, you know | 
| what mothers are, sir. 


The Panama Canal had seemed so remote that | 


it might have belonged in another world, but 





ORAWN BY B. J. ROSENMEYER 


looked self-reliant and capable, and he was 
proud of his task. And that was an alluring 
phrase that he had used—‘“a great place for a 
husky young fellow.’’ 
After some hesitation Walter spoke to him: 
**T overheard enough to make me very much 


interested in what you are doing. Do you 
think I would stand any show of getting a 
job on the Panama Canal?’’ 

The stranger’s eyes twinkled as he scanned 
Goodwin. 

‘*As a rule, they don’t catch them quite as 
young as you are, son,’’ he said, pleasantly. 
‘*What makes you think of taking such a long 
jump from home?’’ 

**T need the money. And when it comes to 
size and strength, I’m not exactly a light- 
weight. ’’ 

‘“*But they don’t hire Americans on the 
isthmus for their muscle. The Colonel—he’s 
the big boss—has thirty thousand West Indian 
negroes and Spaniards on the pay-rolls to sweat 
with the picks and shovels. Are you really 
looking for a job? Tell me about it.”’ 

Walter blushed; he felt reluctant to tell his 
troubles to a stranger. All he could bring 
himself to say was: 

“Well, you see, I simply must pitch in and 
give my father a lift somehow. ’’ 

‘*And you’re not old enough to vote! There’s 
many a grown man who thinks himself lucky 
if he can buy his own meal-ticket, to say noth- 
ing of giving his father a lift.’’ 

**T don’t mean to talk big —’’ began Walter. 

“*Tt does you credit. I like to see a boy 


| carry a full head of steam. You look good to | 
| me. 
| you might handle. And the lowest wage paid 

|/an American employé is seventy-five dollars a | 


Yes, there are various jobs down there 


month. But it’s a long, wet walk back from 
the isthmus for a man who goes broke.’’ 

‘Oh, I don’t even know how I could get 
there. 


‘Tf you ever do drift down that way, be 
sure to look me up. My name is Devlin, and 


I am just dreaming about it,’’ said | 

| Goodwin. 
It may look | 
good to you, but you will have to dig the} 


you broke the news to the family, they wouldn’t 





“DO YOU THINK I WOULD STAND ANY SHOW OF GETTING A JOB ON THE PANAMA CANAL?” 





abaft the wheel-house and chart-room. 

Capt. Martin Bradshaw had removed his 
coat and collar, and put on a pair of gold- 
rimmed spectacles. As he swung round in his 
chair, he ran his hands through his mop of 
iron-gray locks, and said, with a twist of the 
mouth that was like an unfinished smile: 

“TI think I owe you an apology. I didn’t 
take a square look at you until we came aboard. 
You are not the kind of youngster who expects 
}a tip for doing a man a good turn. I was so 
| flustered and on my beam-ends that I made a 
mistake. ’’ 

Walter grinned, and Captain Bradshaw, 
beaming through his spectacles, explained: 

‘*T am afraid for my life every minute I’m 
ashore, what with the infernal fleets of auto- 
mobiles and trolley-cars and wagons and the 
crowds of people in the fairway. A ship at 
sea is the only safe place for a man, after all. 
Have a cup of tea or a bottle of ginger 
ale?’’ 

‘*No, thank you, sir. All I want is some 
information.’’ Walter turned very red. ‘‘Is 
there any way for a fellow who can’t afford to 
pay his passage to get to the Isthmus of 
Panama ?’’ 

‘‘And for what? You look as if you hada 
tons. Have you been reading sea stories, or 
are you a young. reporter in disguise, with 
orders to show the American people that the 
canal is being dug all wrong?’’ 

‘‘No, I am thinking of trying to find a good 
job down there. I can’t eat my family out of 
house and home any longer. The isthmus is 
a great place for a husky young fellow with 
the right stuff in him. I got that straight from 
| a man who knows.’’ 

‘*T did pretty much the same thing when I 





was in my teens,’’ said Captain Bradshaw, 
came back from New York. 


‘‘and I had the same reasons. I suppose if 


| be exactly enthusiastic??? 
**T am afraid it would take a lot of argu- 


I’m engineer of steam-shovel 26 in Culebra | ment to convince them that I am sane and 


cavating. ’’ 
Walter Goodwin had nearly concluded that 


Does it sound crazy to 


here was one of the men who were actually | the busy captain of the Saragossa had for-| you?”’ 
helping to dig it. This steam-shovel man | gotten him; but just then the steward came up 


‘*No, just a trifle rash.’’ Captain Bradshaw | mother fluttered about him. 


good home and a mother to sew on your but- | 
| bravest gentleman in the world, and a son and 


slowly shook hishead. ‘*How 
old are you?’’ he asked. 

**Seventeen, and big for my 
age. ’? 

‘*T thought you were a year 
or two older. Well, you are as 
bold and foolish as a strapping 
lad of seventeen ought to be, if 
he has red blood in him. I'll 
not encourage you to run away 
from home. Maybe you can 
fnd a paying berth on the 
isthmus and maybe not; but 
it will do you no harm to try. 
Talk it over with the family. 
If the bee is still in your bonnet 
a month from now, come to the 
ship and I’1l give you a chance 
to work your passage to Colon 
on my next voyage. ’’ 

Walter stammered his thanks, 
but the captain turned to rum- 
mage among the papers on his 
desk, as if he wished to end the 
interview. 

As the youth walked away 
from the ship, his pulse beat 
faster than usual. The unex- 
pected visit aboard the Sara- 
gossa had thrilled him like 
the sound of bugles. It had 
awakened in him a spirit of 
adventurous enterprise that had 
hitherto been dormant but that 
now called him away to the 
world’s frontier. 

Walter had spent three days 
in New York, hunting a job 
that would pay him a living 
wage. His father had given 
him letters to several business 
acquaintances, and he had 
answered advertisements in the 
newspapers that sounded prom- 
ising. He had learned that in 
the city boys in their teens, no 
matter how tall or how manly 
they were, had to sell their 
brains and muscle for so few 
dollars a week that his hope of 
supporting himself there had 
vanished. 

From the ship he went to the 
house in which he had lodged, 
and from there straight to the 


to him with a summons to the breezy quarters | railroad-station, to return to Wolverton, his 
| home town. 


Although his high-hearted pil- 
grimage to New York had been a failure in 
one way, he was cheered by the bright dream 
of winning his fortune on the far -away 
isthmus. 

His father, Mr. Horatio Goodwin, was a 


| bookkeeper who for twenty years had toiled 


at the same desk in the offices of the Wolverton 
Mills. But a trust had gained control of the 
plant, closed it and dismantled it. The opera- 
tives had drifted elsewhere, hopeful of finding 
work, but the middle-aged bookkeeper, who 
had grown gray and round-shouldered before 
his time, had found himself stranded. 

The Goodwin cottage was pleasantly situated 
on a slope that overlooked the formerly busy 
town. Now, however, the streets no longer 
swarmed with tired, noisy people during the 
leisure hour after supper; many of the stores 
were untenanted, and the windows of the 
mills, which had twinkled like rows of jewels 


| to greet the industrious army of the night 


shift, were now blank and dead and staring. 
Discouragement, which was in the very aspect 
of the stagnant town, gripped Mr. Goodwin’s 
heart. For the present, until he should find 
some more lucrative position, he was acting as 
clerk for a local coal dealer. 

He had a wife who thought him the finest, 


a daughter who held the same opinion, and 
who were desperately in earnest about trying to 
mend the family fortunes. Walter was half- 
way through his senior year in the high school, 
and was noted chiefly for his brilliant perform- 
ances as a baseball pitcher and for an appetite 
that threatened to sweep the cupboard bare. 
His sister Eleanor, who was three years 
younger, was inclined to be absent-minded, 
and wrote verses. 

It was on a winter evening that Walter 
He had wisely 
concluded that his rash scheme of working his 


| way to the isthmus had better be explained to 


the family with a good deal of care and tact. 
To break it to them suddenly would be tu give 
them a shock. 

When he entered the sitting-room, his wel- 
come was as eager as if he had been away 
for months, instead of days. Eleanor and her 
They had kept 
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Well, I 
have made us feel rather dizzy.. We can’t | don’t mean exactly that, of course, but she 


was he quite sure the | isthmus, where wages were high and promo- 
| tion was quick. 

‘Tf I can work my passage down there, I 
can work it-back home again !’’ he cried. ‘‘ But 
I’m not worrying about that.’’ 

‘*Wolverton is no place for you,’’ declared 
his father. ‘‘Mother and I will talk it over, 


supper warm for him, 
melting snow had not wet his feet? 

‘* Well, Walter, what luck?’’ his father 
asked, when the excitement had subsided. 

‘*New York is chock-full of strong and will- 
ing lads anxious to run their legs off for four 
or five dollars a -week,’’? Walter answered. 
‘‘Without throwing any bouquets at myself, I 
think I ought to be worth more than that to 
somebody. You see, I couldn’t pay for my 
board and washing, much less give the family 
income a boost. ’’ 

‘*Did my letters help you?’’ 

‘“*Yes. I had an offer of four dollars a week 
from the hardware man. I told him I should 
have to think it over. Wolverton is as dead as 
a door-nail, but I can do better than that as 
a day-laborer. ’’ 

‘*‘T hate to think of your quitting school,’’ 
said his father with a sigh, ‘‘but perhaps you 
can graduate next ’year.’’ He tried to hide his 
anxiety by adding briskly, ‘‘We have a great 
deal to be thankful for, and this—er—this 
period of business depression is only temporary, 
I am sure.’”’ 

‘*T seem to be so perfectly useless,’’ mur- 
mured Eleanor. ‘‘Poetry doesn’t pay at all 
well. Even if you are a genius, you are sup- 
posed to starve to death in a garret.’’ 

Walter grinned, and pulled her flaxen braid. 

‘* You are mother’s little bunch of sunshine, ’’ 
said he, ‘‘and as first assistant housekeeper, 
you play an errorless game. ’’ 

Then in what he meant to be a careless 
manner, he turned to his father, and ex- 
claimed : 

‘‘Oh, by the way, I heard of something that 
sounded pretty good. It isn’t in New York —’’ 

‘*T certainly hope it is no farther away,’’ 
broke in Mrs. Goodwin. ‘‘I can’t bear to 
think of your leaving home at all.’’ 





milk,’’ said Jane, as, going up the 

back stairs with a tray, she met Maud 
coming down. ‘‘First time, mother tasted it 
and found it was scorched; second time, I’d 
forgotten the lime-water. What’s that?’’ 

‘*Handkerchiefs,’’ said Maud. ‘‘I’m going 
to press them out while Delia is up-stairs.’’ 

**T haven’t any clean handkerchiefs. ’’ 

‘‘Never mind, you have a party dress!’’ 
said her sister, laughingly, as she disappeared 
in the pantry. 

Jane sent after her a glance of mock 
disdain, and went on up-stairs. In her 
mother’s room Charlotte was on her knees, 
trying to make a fire burn in the little grate. 
When the fire was going, she rose to carry 
away a scuttle fall of ashes; her slender arm 
strained at the heavy weight and her pretty 
hair was covered with a white dust. Jane sat 
down at the head of the bed and made of her 
small body a support for her mother’s back 
when she sat up feebly to drink the hot milk. 





ORAWN BY W. F. STECHER 


eS es time I’ve been down after this | 


TO BE CONTINUED. 


ens § Johnson — 





Walter, and I will find out what I can. You! she wouldn’t have sent us those — 


realize that you are no longer a little boy.’’ never gave the matter a second thought; just 

‘*My Salem great-grandfather went to sea picked up any old thing, and packed it off. 
when he was fourteen, was mate of an East I’ll be polite, but I shall tell her the plain 
Indiaman at my age, and captain of her at | truth—that we’re just as grateful as we can 
twenty-one,’’ Walter reminded him. | be, but that if there’s anything in the world 
that we don’t need, it is party dresses.’’ 

‘*She’ll understand, ’’ began Charlotte. 

Jane shook her head vigorously. ‘* No, 
she won’t. She won’t understand the least 
bit. Why should she, gilded child of luxury 
that she is! Oh, she meant well, I don’t 
doubt that. But there’s no use of our deceiving 
ourselves; there’s a bottomless chasm between 
Bess Coverdale and us, and it’s absurd to 
be to see you in that blue gauze!’’ gibed Maud. | expect — Yes, mother!’’ 

‘*And your musie¢ pupils! They’ll betumbling| At the first sound of the feeble voice they 
over one another to come to their lessons! I | all hurried into the other room; their mother’s 
shall have to wear mine to day-school; it will | sharp attack of pain kept them busy and 
be a little giddy, maybe, for a teacher of the | | absorbed for an hour, and drove everything 
young, and a trifle chilly for cold days, but | else out of their heads. 

still —’’ Only Jane did not forget. 

‘*And Charlotte can do the washing in| ‘‘Wouldn’t Bess turn up her gilded nose at 
hers,’’ suggested Jane, grimly. She had been | that!’? she exclaimed, pointing to a battered 
so proud of Charlotte’s pretty hands, now | saucepan that Maud was carrying away. 
reddened and roughened by hard work. There| Maud chuckled. *‘Bess’s nose isn’t gilded !’’ 
was so much to do, with mother sick, and with **Everything about her is gilded,’’ Jane 
only slow, good-natured Delia in the kitchen. | declared. ‘‘She hasn’t any more idea what a 

‘*Violet does go beautifully with our laundry | gray, grimy, grubby old world this is for some 
walls,’’ said Maud, referring to her own rollj of us! Take it away, Maud! You finish the 
of silk. ‘‘Or if Sharley’d rather have the old | room, will you? I’m going up to get my 
rose—though I’m afraid shaking down the | things on.’’ 
furnace would be a little hard on that. But| Jane had no idea of postponing her mission 
somebody’s got to help do it—unless we can/any longer than she could help. When a 
incite Moses by a private view of the dresses. | thing had to be done, she always wanted to 
We might give a costume ball in the cellar —’’ | do it at once; the more unpleasant the task 

‘*Bess might just as well have sent us some | the more impatient she was to attack it. 
of those Chinese mandarin coats!’’ declared} Had it been only for herself, she might 

have hesitated, before the unpleasantness 
of this particular errand, but as the cham- 




















Walter coughed nervously. 

‘‘T should take good care of myself, and 
say my prayers twice a day, and brush my 
teeth ditto, so you wouldn’t have the 
slightest reason to worry about me. And 
I’d write home every week, sure. ’’ 

‘*But couldn’t you come home every 
week ?’’ asked Eleanor. 

‘*Well, hardly. I have ‘heard of the 
greatest place in the world for a young 
fellow with the right stuff in him. I can 
get seventy-five dollars a month, and there 
are various jobs I can fill.’’ 

‘Is this a fairy-story?’’ Mr. Goodwin 
gazed over his glasses with a perplexed 
expression. 

‘‘No, sir, and the climate is healthy 
nowadays, and the men on the job look as 
fit as can be, and they are the best you 
ever saw, and — 

‘*O Walter, tell us the answer !’’ implored 
Eleanor. 

‘*T’]] send you a monkey and a string of 
pearls, sis. Father, we Americans ought 
to be proud of the Panama Canal, don’t 





you think so?’’ 

‘“‘The Panama Canal!’’ Mr. Horatio 
Goodwin fairly jumped from his chair. 
‘*‘Is that what you have been leading up to?’’ ‘*Fine!’’? exclaimed Jane, as she looked at 

‘**Yes, I want to go there,’’ Walter replied. | the empty glass. ‘‘Keep it up like that, 

‘*Dear me, why did we let him make the | | Miitterchen, and we’ll have you turning hand- 
trip to New York alone?’’ lamented Mrs. _ springs first thing we know !’’ 

Goodwin. ‘‘He wants to go to the Panama; Her mother smiled weakly, and after Jane, 
Canal. It is thousands of miles from home!’’ | with a kind of fierce tenderness, had patted the 

Her agitation could hardly have been greater | pillows into a comfortable shape, sank back 
had Walter announced his intention of taking | against them. Jane’s soft lips were pressed 
up his residence in the moon. But Mr. Good- | resolutely together as she went about perform- 
win was regarding the ruddy, eager face of | ing the small tasks of the sick-room—pulling 
his son with a certain wistfulness. Walter | up the coverlet, low2ring the shade, giving her 
was undismayed, unscarred by the rough world. | mother her medicine, and moving up the little 
Ah, youth might win where plodding middle | table that held the cough tablets, the watch 
age had failed! The great opportunities are | and the bell. She kissed the gray lock on the 
for those who are not old enough to be) temple that was toward her, and then going 
afraid. into Charlotte’s room, closed the door gently 

‘*Tell me about it, Walt,’’ said he, and his | behind her. 
voice was kindly and interested. ‘*Where are they ?’’ she demanded. 

With bright eyes and animated gestures, ‘Sh! On the spare-room bed,’’ said Char- 
Walter told them of his meeting Devlin and | lotte. 
the master of the Saragossa, and how the} ‘*What are we going to do with them?”’ 
Panama Canal had been made to seem so near | ‘*‘Make them up, I suppose.’’ Charlotte’s 
and real. Eleanor promptly soared on rosy | voice was despairing. ‘‘That’s what Bess 
wings of fancy, and breathlessly interrupted: | says in the note, with the check. It’s a dear 

‘*‘T shall never call life humdrum again. | note—Bess always was so generous. ’’ 
Gracious, to think of my big brother actually | ‘‘Generous!’’ exclaimed Maud, coming in 
sailing away to help build the Panama Canal!’ | | With a long roll in her hands. ‘‘I guess if 

‘*It sounds fantastic,’’ began Mr. Goodwin, | | youd been all over Europe and Asia and 
‘but — | Africa, and collected all the treasures of the 

‘*But it is utterly out of the question !’’ his | earth to deck yourself out with, you wouldn’t 
wife emphatically declared. ‘‘Why, this work-| have found it hard to forego—this.’’ She 
ing his way in a ship sounds dreadfully rough | looked bitterly at the roll, which fell open in 
and dangerous. The captain may intend to | her hands, and showed fold on fold of exquisite 
kidnap him. What is it they do to sailors, | silken tissue, as fine as a cobweb, as soft as a 
Horatio? Something horrid and Chinese— | cloud, as blue as‘the bluest of summer skies. 
shanghai or hongkong them, or whatever it “If it were a warm winter coat, now!’’ 
_* exclaimed Jane. 

Not in the least disturbed by this harrowing; ‘‘Or a ton of coal,’ said Maud. 
suggestion, Eleanor excitedly announced: | trained nurse, or money for the doctor’s bill —’’ | 

‘*T have seven dollars of my own saved up, | 
Walt! I was planning to take a correspondence | authority of an older sister. 
course in the art of writing perfectly good 
poetry, but I’d rather invest it in you. We) We’ve always taken care of ourselves, and we 
women must arm our heroes for the fray.’’ | always wantto. This is different; it’s a gift. ’’ 

‘‘T am atraid I could not give you the money! ‘‘A gift!’’ 
you would need,’’ soberly observed Mr. Good-| scorn. ‘‘Party dresses! 
win. ‘*You must not find yourself stranded | have time to sew on our own buttons—look 
in a strange land.’’ |at Maud’s shirt-waist, the poor dear! 

Walter walked across the room, a fine, ath- 
letic figure, almost six feet tall. He felt sure | 
that he could fight his way on the wonderful | 
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| 


want anybody to give us things like that. 


schoo] or —’’ 


‘*Children!’’ Charlotte protested, with the | 
‘‘We shouldn’t | 


‘*But think how pleased all the little boys will | 





“I'M GOING TO HAVE THE BLUE,” 





“Or a] 


| 


| under the bed. 
Jane’s eyes were filled with 
When we don’t even | 


And | 
when we never go anywhere except to Sunday- | 


pion of the family, she was always in- 
stantly ready to fight its battles, and to 
take all the arrows of warfare into her 
own passionate and gallant little breast. 
So on this winter afternoon she lost no 
time in girding herself. She put on her 
old blue coat, tilted her hat over her warm 
gray eyes, and then let herself quietly out 
of the front door. The wind was against 
her, but she walked the sixteen blocks to 
her destination, and was glowing from the 
exercise when she reached the home of 
Mrs. Chester Coverdale, Jr., and asked the 
maid, who noiselessly let her in, whether 
she might see that well-meaning, but much 
mistaken lady. 

In contrast with the cold sunshine out- 
side, the soft light that filtered through 
stained glass and tinted draperies made 
the hall seem dark. Jane found her way 
into the drawing-room. She stepped gin- 
gerly across the polished floor, avoided a 
luxurious couch covered with a priceless 
Moorish rug, and sat down in the straight- 
est chair that offered itself to her severely 
critical glance. 

With a soft rustling of fabrics that 
sounded mysteriously rich and silky, Bess 

parted the curtains and came in. She wore a 
trailing gown of panne velvet, rosy-purple, 
with a bloom on it like that of ripe plums. 
She was slender, like a young birch-tree, and 
there was something eager and wistful in her 
movements, and in the expression of her large, 
soft eyes and delicate mouth. When she was 
seated on the couch, with the folds of her dress 
falling softly about her, she completed the 
sumptuous effect of this room for which Jane 
had felt such a fortifying sense of scorn. 

**T came,’’ said Jane, after a few moments 
of girlish, disarming chat, ‘‘I came—that is, I 
meant—I wanted to speak to you, you know, 
Bess dear—about the dresses. ’’ 

“Oh!?? Bess’s face brightened. 
them !’’ 

‘* They’re perfectly beautiful,’? answered 
Jane, falling into the snare that was cast by 
that pathetic brightening of the small face, 
and forgetting the gulf that yawned between 
Mrs. Coverdale and herself. 

‘*T’m so glad!’’ said Bess. She twisted her 
white, ringed fingers restlessly on her velvet 
lap. ‘‘Chester and I talked about it. You 
see, there isn’t anybody except Chester—just 
us two, for everything. He’s as good as he 
can be about helping me, only—well, men are 
different, and sometimes I feel so helpless! 
I’ve always thought if I’d had sisters —’’ 

She cried a little, and wiped her eyes with a 
real lace pocket-handkerchief. 

‘*The dresses are beautiful,’’ said Jane 
again, warmly, ‘‘and it was just dear of you 
to send them to us!’”’? She made a great effort 
to keep in mind the warlike purpose of her 
visit, and added firmly, **But — 

““T wanted to,’’ said Bess. Her eyes were 
still moist, and they were very sweet—just as 

She caught the shimmering silken stuff from | sweet and anxious and honest, Jane admitted 
Maud’s lap, rolled it up recklessly, and gave | to herself, as if they had been in the habit of 
a vicious twist to the tissue-paper at either end. | gazing on a six-hundred-dollar salary, instead 

‘*There!’? she said, thrusting the parcel | of onan income that was unimaginable. ‘‘I’ve 
‘*Let nobody say party dresses | thought so much about you girls, and especially 
to me again! The idea of our bothering our-| since the other day; but I wasn’t sure—I 
selves with such things at such a time!’’ didn’t-quite—I wanted you to have something 

‘* But— Bess !’” that was light and pretty, and that you could 

Jane’s blood was up. ‘‘I will go and see| wear. There were plenty of dark things—and 
Bess. I will tell her just how it is.’’ | eurios—you’ve seen them. We brought home 

‘Jane! You’ll hurt her feelings!’’ | such a lot of stuff !’’ 

It was a good opening for Jane, but before 


SHE ANNOUNCED, CHEERFULLY. 


Charlotte, spurred on by these reckless flights 
of the imagination. ‘‘Wouldn’t they have 
been splendid for overalls?’’ 

**House-wrappers, ’’ exclaimed Maud, ‘‘with 
sweeping-caps to match !’’ 

They fell into spasms of laughter at the 
picture of themselves going about their domes- 
tic tasks clad in the gorgeously embroidered 
robes that had once been worn by almond-eyed 
officials at the imperial court of China. 

**And if we could,’’ stammered Maud, 
shaking with mirth, ‘‘if we could only have 
had a few gold lacquer boxes for the kitchen 
table, and a cloisonné vase or two —’’ 

‘*And a hand-painted screen for Delia when 
she’s doing the dishes!’’ 

‘There, now !’? Charlotte sat up and wiped 
her eyes, and the worried frown came back 
to her brow. ‘‘It’s all very well to laugh and 
be funny about it; but, after all, there are the 
dresses, and there’s Bess, and—it isn’t as if 
she didn’t know us, either! Wouldn’t you 
think that she’d have seen for herself how 
things were, the day she came?’’ 

‘*Probably she did,’’ said Maud. ‘‘She 
probably noticed our hobnailed shoes and —’’ 

‘*We could put the dresses out, I suppose, ’’ 
Charlotte went on, ‘‘and have somebody make 
them up for us; but we have so little time to 
attend to it or think about it—and when we 
don’t even know how mother—will— Some- 
how, it doesn’t seem to me as if I could —’’ 

Charlotte’s voice trembled, and Jane’s eyes 
filled with tears. 

‘*You sha’n’t do it, Sharley dear!’ she cried. 
‘*T guess you have enough to bear without 
that! Don’t think of it again. We’ll give 
away the dresses—we’ll throw them away— 
we'll —’’ 


**You liked 





‘‘No, I sha’n’t. If she’d had any feelings, | 
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she could take advantage of it, Bess had 
noticed her silence, and breathing a little 
more rapidly, and with the eager wistfulness 
in her face deepening, went on: 

‘*There is something cheerful about clothes, 
don’t you think —in pretty colors — when 
things get to seeming gray and’wretched? I 
know, when’’—she paused—‘‘when— You 
see, my mother was sick, too, a good while, 
and I—sometimes things like that did seem to 
help a little—and after—she —’’ 

Bess’s voice became hopelessly choked, and 
she stopped with a sob. Jane knew that kind 
of sob. That it came from the gilded throat 
of Mrs. Chester Coverdale, Jr., made not the 
slightest difference in the sound of it. Jane 
stepped across the bottomless chasm as if it 
liad been a crack in the floor, and found herself 
the next moment sitting on the priceless 
Moorish rug, clasping the little panne-velvet 
tea-gown, and feeling as much at home in the 
act as if it had been Maud’s old shirt-waist 
with the buttons off. 

**T’m going to have the blue, ’’ she announced, 
cheerfully, holding the tea-gown close, with a 
comforting pressure that stilled the quivering 
sobs. ‘‘Do you know, it’s just exactly my 
color !”’ 

“If there’s anything—anything else you’d 
rather have —’’ said Bess, with her head on 
the rough shoulder of Jane’s blue coat. 

‘**There isn’t,’’? declared Jane, without a 
qualm. ‘‘Nothing in the world that I can 
possibly think of. Unless,’’— another soft 
pressure turned an impending sob into a 
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quivering laugh,—‘‘unless it’s one of those | protected for most of the way by a heavy stone | stuck full of knives and pistols, and a jaunty 


mandarin coats from Peking! I do think, | 


Bess, dear, now you speak of it, that a sea-| most of the twenty-eight miles to Cettinje it| 


green mandarin coat, with purple dragons—on | 
me —’’ | 

‘*We had hysterics a little after that,’’ Jane | 
explained, calmly, as she sat on her mother’s | 
bed in the twilight. ‘‘It was the luckiest 
thing, Charlotte’s putting those mandarin coats | 
into my head this morning! And then we| 
planned how to have the dresses made, and— 
that’s all.’’ 

‘‘Just like Jane!’? Maud commented to the | 
fire, after a pause. ‘‘She’d feed sugar to a} 
runaway locomotive if it licked her hand for | 
sympathy. And you never even hinted that 
the dresses are unsuitable for us?’’ 

‘*Nota hint.’”” Jane held her mother’s hand | 
happily in hers. ‘*‘You wouldn’t have hinted | 
either, if you’d been there. We’re going to | 
have them made up, and mother’s going to get 
well, quick. I feel it in my bones that she 
is. And Bess is coming to take her out in her 
automobile, and we’re all going to have the 
loveliest times !’’ 

‘‘And the gray, grimy, grubby old —’’ 
began Maud. 

“Oh!’? Jane laid her cheek down on her 
mother’s hand, and spoke with softly muffled | 
lips. ‘‘That was before I saw Bess! I know | 
now it isn’t.- It’s a nice world, with old rose 
and violet for the just and for the unjust, and 
blue for the evil and the— Light the gas, 
Sharley, there’s a dear, and let’s show Miit- 
terchen the dresses !’’ 











CETTINJE, CAPITAL 


F I were asked which journey 
| in all Europe is the grandest, 

the most sublime and the most 
awesome, I should unhesitatingly 
say, the journey over the moun- 
tain passes between Dalmatia 
and Montenegro. I have never 
seen anything that so impresses 
the imagination as the rugged 
depths between Cattaro, the last 
town on the Dalmatian coast, 
and Cettinje, the little capital of 
Montenegro. 

Cattaro, whither we had come 
from Trieste along the fascinating 
Dalmatian coast in one of the 
comfortable Austrian steamers, 
is a picturesque little walled town of ancient 
origin. It is at the very end of the ‘‘ Bocche,’’ 
or fiord, of Cattaro, and to reach it the steamer 
wound for two hours in and out through a 
landlocked body of salt water, with towering, 
precipitous mountains of gray stone on either 
side. 

Here and there a few rods of comparatively 
level ground allowed a house or two, or a little 
village, to nestle against the rocky hillside; 
for the most part, the gardens and the olive 
orchards and the vineyards were so small that 
they served to make the hills seem even more 
enormous than they really are. 

The highest and most forbidding of all the 





THE QUEEN 
OF MONTENEGRO. 





mountains lie to the east of Cattaro. Grim, 
black, awful, they loom up from the edge of | 
the water, nearly four thousand feet, straight | 
toward the sky. , 

We had read in the guide-book that the best | 
way of reaching Cettinje from the coast was 
from Cattaro; but at first, as we approached 
that town on the steamer through the beautiful 
fiord, it looked as if the only way to get out 
was by the way we came in. Surely only an 
eagle could scale those precipitous cliffs. 


Over the Cliffs to Cettinje. 


UT when we drew nearer, we saw that 
B there were little zigzag scratches on the 
perpendicular side of one of the moun- 
tains. We traced them upward one thousand, 
two thousand, almost three thousand feet, until 
our eyes could follow them no longer. It 
dawned on us that our way over the famous 
carriage-road into the principality of the | 
‘*Black Mountains’’ led thither, up to the sky- | 
line, almost straight above us. 
After some manceuvering, the steamer tied | 
up to the substantial stone pier at Cattaro. 
On landing, we found nearly a score of ram- | 
shackle phaetons, hitched to scrawny little | 





horses. We were almost on the borders of | freight steamer on which we had come looked 
Turkey, and the drivers and hotel-runners | about the size of a rowboat; at some turns of 


greeted us after the manner of the Orient; each 


bragged about the merits of his own disrepu- | 
table team and of his hotel. Evidently we got | 
into the hands of one of the worst of them, a | 
man whom we dubbed ‘‘Soapy Sam’’ and the | 


| 


OF THE KINGDOM. 


‘*Artful Dodger,’’ because of his 
vast promises and his meager 
performance. He took us to his 
hotel, and we were undone. 

We found the Poholovich a 
dirty, noisome place, on a narrow 
street that admitted scarcely any 
sunlight. We comforted our- 
selves with the thought that the 
other hotels of Cattaro were quite 
as bad. So we deposited our 
bags, and asked Soapy Sam the 
cost of a carriage and pair to 
take us to Cettinje. Without a 
quiver of his eyelids, he said 
‘*fifty kroner’’ (about ten dol- 
lars). We knew that it was too 
much. However, we followed him outside 
the gates of the town to the plaza, where the 
carriages were drawn up in line; but the 
*“*Dodger’’ always stuck so closely to us that 
none of the other drivers could capture us. 

At last he told us that thirty-six kroner was 
absolutely his bottom price, and that if we 
would not take his carriage at that price, ‘‘I 
washy my han’s of eet all.’’ We forbore to 
bargain further, and agreed to take his car- 
riage. When it drew up, we found a rickety 
object, to which were attached two of the 
scrawniest horses that we had seen in the line. 
The harness was tied up in many places with 
rope and string. Since we despaired of getting 
rid of the Artful Dodger in any other way, we 





| climbed into the carriage, and with the driver 


unmercifully lashing his horses, we started on 
our way out of the town. 

When we remonstrated with him for his 
cruelty, and even hit him on the back with a 
cane to make him stop it, he only grinned, 
and jabbered some Italian to the effect that he 
knew his horses better than we did, and went 
on belaboring them as before. 

One of the horses, on which the driver 
bestowed most of his attentions, was a vicious 
little beast that resented his treatment; after 
an especially stinging cut, this horse would 
launch out with its heels and give the dash- 
board a resounding kick. After a time it had 
splintered the dashboard in several places, and 
once it kicked over the pole, and hung there in 
agony, crying like a child, until our imper- 
turbable driver leisurely got out, unharnessed, 
pulled out the pole, and relieved his horse, as | 
well as his passengers. 

Sometimes in the carriage, sometimes on 


some zigzag after another. At every step the 
view became more impressive. The little town 
of Cattaro dwindled below us, but still the 
gray-black rocks towered above. The great 


the road, it lay so nearly beneath us that it 
seemed that, with the help of a parachute to 
let us down easy, we could leap on board. 
The road is a magnificent piece of engineer- 
ing; cut out of the solid mountainside, it is 





wall that alone makes it safe. Throughout 


hangs over the ragged 
edge of an awful prec- 
ipice, where, were it 
not for the wall, a 
false step might cause 
a tumble of half a mile 
straight down. Yet 
even in the worst 
places we felt little 
sense of danger. 

Up, up, up, the zig- 
zags climbed, forty- 
eight of them in all, 
before we reached the 
Montenegro frontier 
near the top of the 
first pass. So far we 
had had about three 
hours of steady climb- 
ing and a constant 
succession of entran- 
cing views. Off in the 
distance lay the blue 
Adriatic; on the hori- 
zon the color of it 
was so nearly that of 
the sky that we could 
hardly tell where the one began and the other 
ended. Directly below us was the Bocche of 
Cattaro, walled on the farther side by a curious 
serrated hill about a thousand feet high and 
crowned by an old fort. 

On the Montenegrin side everything was on 
a stupendous scale. The mountains appeared 
to stretch endlessly into the dim distance, each 
barer, more somber and more forbidding than 
the one before it. Between the mountains were 
tremendous chasms. They were not valleys, 
for ‘‘valley’’ suggests something green and 
fertile. These were just rents in the rocks, 
often several miles long, and half a mile deep. 
There was no soil at the bottom of them, and 
no sparkling streams gurgled through them— 
they were nothing but bare, ragged, pitiless 
rocks, piled up into enormous mountains. 

Here and there the natives have walled in a 
small basin, and filled it with a thin layer of 
soil, in which they raise a few scanty potatoes 
or a little rye. In many places you could 
cover one of these garden patches with a good- 
sized sheet ; some of them looked as if a pocket- 
handkerchief would make an ample awning 
for them. 


In the Huts of the Peasants. 


S you can imagine, the people of the coun- 
try are frightfully poor. Many of their 
small huts of stone are thatched with 

straw, and have neither windows nor chim- 
neys ; the fire is built in the middle of the floor, 
and the smoke is left to find its way out of the 
open door as best it can. 

We went into one of these huts, and were 
most hospitably received by the inmates. The 
rafters that supported the thatch were black- 
ened with the smoke of years, until they shone 
like ebony. Except a comfortable-looking bed, 
almost the only articles of furniture were two 
stools and a table. To our surprise, however, 
our hostess led us to an American sewing- 
machine, and reverently and with loving care 
lifted the cover from it, in order that we 
might inspect the mechanism. 





THE KING AMONG HIS PEOPLE. 





We asked permission to take photographs of 





KING NICHOLAS OF MONTENEGRO. 


the home and its occupants. The request was 
readily granted, and the three girls of the 
family went into the one room, and with many 


| foot to spare the horses, we mounted one toil- | giggles, dressed themselves in their best clothes | 
| have fine buildings, and King Nicholas has a 
| newly built ‘‘palace,’’ which although fairly 


for the momentous occasion. When at length 
they reappeared, they were dressed in short 
dark skirts, finely embroidered vests, and long 
white overjackets. 

The men of Montenegro are the handsomest 
and most stalwart in all Europe; when they are 
dressed in their best, their appearance is far 
more gorgeous than that of the women. They 
wear white stockings, baggy blue trousers, a 
red waistcoat handsomely embroidered with | 
gold thread, a coat of red or blue, a red silk sash | 


cap bordered with black, with a red crown. 

After the road had reached the summit of 
the first pass, it led 
through a gap in the 
frowning rocks, and 
descended for about a 
thousand feet to the 
little village of Njegus 
(pronounced Nie- 
gosh). It lies in the 
bed of an old lake, 
where there is a bit 
of arable land, every 
inch of which is made 
the most of by the 
soil- hungry Monte- 
negrins. 

The village consists 
of thirty or forty 
stone huts and a few 
pretentious houses, 
and is surrounded by 
tremendous hills with 
snow-capped tops. 
Apart from the gran- 
deur of the scenery, 
Njegus is interesting 
chiefly because it is 
the ancestral home of 
Nicholas I, the reigning king, who has a 
modest summer house there. 

After an hour’s rest, we started on what 
seemed another endless climb to the top of the 
next pass, which was about four thousand feet 
high, and two thousand feet above Njegus. 
Long zigzags wound up another black and 
awful rocky peak. Frightful chasms yawned 
below us; billows of mountains rolled off into 
the heart of Montenegro. The country looked 
as if in some awful storm great waves of fluid 
rock had been frozen solid in an instant. I 
doubt if anywhere in the world, except possibly 
in ‘Tibet, the traveler can find a scene of such 
grandeur and vastness. 

After reaching the top of the next pass, the 
road, with many turnings and twistings and 
long détours to avoid the deepest chasms, 
rapidly descended, and at last the twinkling 
lights of Cettinje appeared in the distance. 

It was now dark, and the moon behind the 
clouds gave scarcely enough light to enable our 
driver to avoid running into several heavy- 
laden teams that were toiling up the moun- 
tain from Cettinje. When, at full speed, we 
turned a sharp corner, our horses would be 
brought up standing, and the wheels of a 
wagon would graze the carriage. The turns 
in the road were so sharp that in some places 
we could not have seen fifty feet ahead even 
had it been broad daylight. But we rattled 
on, and at last, in spite of the rotten harness 
and the shortcomings of our horses, reached 
the town that is the capital of Montenegro. 

It is one of the most romantically situated 
capitals in the world. It is built on a level 
space that was once the bed of a lake. On 
every side the grim mountains of gray rock 
surround it, and except by another mountain 
road like the one over which we had come, 
and by a few bridle-paths, there is no way 
out. There are no railways or electric cars; 
in place of them there is a diligence that runs 
every day, but carries only half a dozen pas- 
sengers even when crowded. There are no 
gas or electric lights in the town; at night 
kerosene lamps are hung out from private 
houses to light the traveler on his way. 

In this village capital and on the barren 
mountainsides about it has been nourished one 
of the finest races in the world. Montenegro is 
a nation of giants. Many of the men are more 
than six feet tall, and their erect carriage and 
dignified bearing make them look still taller. 


For Seven Hundred Years. 


dred years it has held its own against the 

Turks. Within the last forty years the Mon- 
tenegrins have fought two wars with the 
sultans. Every old and middle-aged man you 
meet is the hero of some war, and his bearing 
is that of a conquering but gracious veteran. 
Every man, moreover, looks like a walking 
arsenal. From every girdle the handle of a large 
pistol or knife protrudes. Some of these pistols 
are ornamented with jewels, and are enor- 
mously long, so that the muzzle strikes the 
owner’s legs at every step he takes. But 
although every man looks like a brigand, it is 
said that deeds of violence are rare. 

Cettinje is a long, straggling village with 
about three thousand inhabitants. The two 
or three principal streets are lined with plain, 
new-looking, one-story houses built of stone; 
most of them are without chimneys, and some 
of them have only a little glass in the windows. 

The Russian and Austrian legations both 


[a is also a nation of heroes; for seven hun- 


comfortable, is less luxurious than the suburban 
residences of most well-to-do Americans. An 
old monastery, some large barracks, a few 
little Greek churches, each with three bells in 
its square tower, and the homes of the crown 
prince and of his popular brother, Mirko—these 
complete the list of ‘‘sights’’ in Cettinje. 

The real attractiveness of the little capital 
lies not in its buildings or in its streets, but in 
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the grandeur of the everlasting hills that shut 
it in, and in the independence of its people, 
to whom freedom is the very breath of life. 
The year 1905 was a great year for Monte- 
negro, for then the good king, who had been 
the absolute monarch for forty-five years, 
granted of his own free will a constitution to 
his people, and gave up ancient prerogatives. 
‘Constitution 1905’’ was printed in three or 
four different languages on the postage-stamps, 


and the people rejoiced at this evidence of 
their monarch’s democracy and enlightenment. 

Here in the black mountains of Montenegro 
is an iliustration for all the world of what a 
determined people can do. In the most sterile 
corner of Europe, with exports of only four 
hundred thousand dollars a year, desperately 
poor, without mineral, agricultural or commer- 
cial resources, a nation of freemen, unconquered 
by foreign foes, yet remains. 





yee QUEST OF THE FISH-DOG SKIN 


b 


ENT had told us many tales of the ferocity 
K of the Makahs, who lived at Cape Flat- 
tery, some distance to the north,and who 
subsisted by hunting whales and robbing other 
tribes. The men, bearded, ferocious-looking 
fellows, were great warriors. They cut off the 
heads of those whom they killed, and placed 
them on poles set up round their homes. 

‘“‘Come away! Come away!’’ I cried to 
my partners. ‘‘He says they are a war party 
of head-taking people. ’’ 

‘*They shall have a chance to take my 
head,’’? Raven grimly answered. ‘‘Go, you 
two, if you must. ’’ 

His words had an immediate effect upon 
Pitamakan. ‘That is true Blackfoot talk! I 
shall stand beside you!’’ he cried. 

I quickly told the trapper what they said, 
and his adventurous blood was also fired. 

‘*Spoken like the brave lads they are!’’ he 
cried. ‘‘I’ll make the stand with them. Wait 
ye here till I go get my gun from the canoe, 
and herd back with me these timid Chinooks 
and Chihalis of the bay.’’ 

Away he went across the point, as fast as 
his old legs could take him, and soon 
returned with more than twenty men 
whom he had shamed into consenting to 
make a fight for the whale. 

Meanwhile the war canoe had come close 
in, heading not for the ,.beach where we 
stood, but for the channel into the bay, 


‘that ran close to the end of the point. 


Evidently their intention was to land 
where we ourselves had landed, for there 
the water was still and deep. 

The canoe was still beyond the range of 
our guns when the men round us began 
to shcot, and to dance and run this way 
and that way on the sand as they did so, 
and to shout to keep up their courage. 
We three and Kent held our fire until we 
could make it count; and we were careful 
not to stand together in a close group, but 
to keep a number of yards apart. 

Nearer and nearer came the big canoe, 
with its black and red color in sharp con- 
trast to the blue of the sea. I counted the 
dark-skinned, fiat-headed, shaggy-haired 
crew—forty-two paddlers on a side, a look- 
out, or pilot, standing in the bow, and a 
helmsman of great height and breadth, 
who wielded an extraordinarily long, 
heavy steering-paddle. The speed of the 
light craft, propelled by eighty-four vig- 


_orously wielded paddles, was wonderful. 


When the canoe was so close that we 
could distinguish the coarse, broad faces, 
Raven cried, sharply, ‘‘Now! Take aim 
at the man who guides!’’ and the reports 
from our three guns followed almost as one. 

I cannot say that it was my ball that hit 
the pilot, but up he sprang, turned a half- 
somersault, and slid into the sea. 

Immediately half a dozen of the crew pulled 
in their paddles, and seizing their weapons, 
fired a volley at us. Down fell one of the 
Chinooks, dead, on the sands; and another, 
clapping a hand to the side of his head, ran 
round and round in a circle, uttering shrill 
cries of pain. Some of the other Chinooks at 
the same time started to run away. Then 
Raven did a wonderful thing. Darting in 
among them, he raised the Blackfoot song of 
battle, and made signs to them to be brave 
and stand their ground; and strangers though 
they were to him, both in speech and customs, 
in some indefinable way they understood, and 
turning ran back with him to where the rest 
of us were still in line. 

During the interchange of shots, the canoe 
had lost its headway; but now another pilot 
stood in the bow, and after discharging a few 
last harmless shots at us, the crew resumed 
their paddles. 

‘*Tell the old man to order them to shoot 
only at the two who guide the craft,’’ said 
Raven to me, and I repeated his words. 

‘*T have already told them,’’ Kent replied. 

He had no sooner spoken than the new pilot 
threw up his hands and fell backward among 
the crew. For a moment the paddles were 
still; then more shots were fired at us, and 
another one of our number dropped upon the 
sand, and others again started to retreat down 
the point; but again Raven went after them, 
and brought them back. Loading and firing 
his rifle, shouting encouragement to us, and 
hurling Blackfoot defiance at the enemy, he 
was everywhere at once. 

Again the crew plied their blades, but this 
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time the great canoe began to circle, not toward 
the inner side of the point, but the other way. 
It was turning to go out to sea. Since it had 
already gone past us into the bay, and there 
was only the one channel, it must pass near 
us again on its return. 

Out it came, against wind and waves, almost 
as swiftly as it had come in. Encouraged by 
the defeat of their fiercest enemy, the men of 
the bay ran to the end of the point, and even 
waded into the water, in order to fire their 
last few shots; but the canoe was much farther 
out than it had been when it, entered the bay, 
and soon it passed beyond range. 

Then, still shouting and singing, we turned 
and looked for Raven, and did not see him. 
But Kent, seeing us, pointed at a still form 
that lay at his feet. Instantly we understood, 
and ran and knelt beside the body of our 
friend. There was an expression of peace, 
even of happiness, on the face of our leader 
and companion. 2 

‘*This is what his shadow wife meant, ’’ said 
Pitamakan ; ‘‘that he would find death here.’’ 

With that, he began the indescribably sad, 
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INSTANTLY WE UNDERSTOOD, AND RAN AND KNELT BESIDE THE BODY OF OUR FRIEND. 


heartrending wails of the Blackfeet for their 
dead; and in my quieter, white man’s way, 
I also mourned. 

Presently the women and the children and 
the old men, who had fied in the canoes to 
shallow water where the big canoe could not 
follow, returned to the point. Then there was 
more sorrow. The bay people had lost three 
men in the fight, and another was badly 
wounded. But there was rejoicing also; for 
the first time in many years they had repulsed 
the dreaded Makahs. 

Some of the people soon fell to work removing 
the blubber from the whale. Those who had 
lost relatives prepared to take the bodies home 
for burial. A sad task lay before Pitamakan 
and me. Helped by willing hands, we laid 
the body of our friend in the bottom of the 
canoe, and returned to camp. There Kent 
and his kind old wife gave us blankets and 
rush mats, and we all reémbarked and went 
over to the east shore of the bay. 

There, in the forks of a spreading cotton- 
wood-tree, we built a platform of poles and 
lashed the body securely on it. Beside the 
muftied form we laid the gun, the bow, the 
quiver, and a saek containing all the little arti- 
cles that Raven had prized in life. Pitamakan 
would have it so. In the gathering night we 
went back to camp, and in silence sat before 
the fire. Now that Raven was gone, we 
realized how much he had been to us—how 
kind and helpful; in a way, both a brother 
and a father. It was many a day before we 
got over the shock of his death. 

We broke camp soon after the last of the 
blubber had been secured, and paddled away 
for our winter trapping-ground. For three 
days we ascended the Whilapah River, till we 
had pushed our way far into the Olympic 
Mountains, and found ourselves in a country 











alive with elk, deer, bears, and the smaller 
fur animals, such as the beaver, otter, fisher, 
marten and mink. Here we made a camp of 
cedar shakes, and put out our line of traps. 

It was a gloomy and a homesick winter. 
Traveling was almost impossible—a steady 
fight through thick underbrush and ferns 
higher than a man’s head, always wet from 
the constant drizzling rains; and everywhere 
fallen trees barred the way—great trunks from 
six to ten feet in diameter that you could not 
climb over, but must go round. 

Pitamakan suffered even more than I from 
our daily drenchings. 'The camp reeked with 
moisture, although no rain came through the 
roof, and before long we came to hate the dark 
forest and its awful silences. We were home- 
sick, and our evening talks at the camp-fire 
were always of the far-away sunny plains. 

The trapper and his old wife understood 
how it was with us, and did everything in 
their power for our comfort and cheer. We 
in turn performed our work faithfully. Every 
day we went the weary round of the traps, 
and brought home the fur they contained. 
The piles of valuable pelts grew fast. Kent 
sat and gloated over them by the hour, and 
fondled the dark, rich fur, and stretched the 
green skins with the utmost care. 

‘*You boys are fine trappers, and you ha’ 
not a lazy hair in your heads,’’ he said one 
night. ‘‘I gave you no such promise, but I 
say now that you shall have a share of the 
catch. ’’ 

‘*We do not want a single pelt,’’ I replied. 
‘*All we ask is that we may start for the 
Missouri plains as soon as possible. ’’ 

‘*But, bey, you are foolish to refuse the 
skins,’? he argued. ‘‘They will bring you in 
a good sum of silver. ’’ 

His thinking that I valued money made me 
laugh. Not since I had left St. Louis, six 
years before, had I had so much as a ten-cent 
piece in my pocket, nor had I felt the need of 








money. The American Fur Company made 
no mention of money in its dealings either with 
its employés or with the Indians. Everything 
was valued at so many beaver skins. Besides, 
Pitamakan and I were now rieh. Our seal- 
skin, well cured and folded and suspended 
from a rafter of the shack, was worth to each 
of us a hundred horses. In the Blackfoot 
country any one who owned as many horses 
as that was more than independent. For the 
gift of one or two head a year, young men 
would herd the horses; for a share of the meat 
and hides, good hunters would be glad to ride 
the buffalo runners in the chase; and with 
buffalo-robes you could trade for anything the 
company kept in stock. 

On a drizzly night in March the old trapper 
decided that the time had come to break camp. 
We loaded the canoe the next morning, and 
dropping swiftly down the swollen river, 
arrived at the bay before sundown. From 
there Kent intended to go with the Indians to 
Victoria for the spring trade. The next day 
we parted from him, after he had engaged a 
Chinook Indian to take us down the bay and 
across to the Columbia River, and there furnish 
us a small canoe in which to ascend the stream. 

‘*Be ye careful, now,’’ he said, as we shook 
hands with the old couple. ‘Travel by night, 
and take no chances. ’’ 

When it came Pitamakan’s turn to take the 
old woman’s hand, she cried and clung to him 
affectionately, and bade Kent tell him that 
she could not feel worse if he were her own 
son and going away forever. 

When we stepped into the canoe and paddled 
away, our eyes were misty. The old couple 
had been good to us. 

The Chinook faithfully carried out his orders 
from Kent. ‘The canoe he gave us was small 
and light, just the thing for two persons to 








manage, although it seemed a very frail craft 
in which to brave the storms of the lower 
Columbia. Fortunately, Baker’s Bay was calm 
when we reached it the next evening, and the 
light of a full moon, shimmering through the 
mists, enabled us to see the shore and to shape 
our course. After passing Chinook Point, we 
felt less terror of the river, and became more 
cheerful. For the first time since the death of 
Raven Pitamakan raised the wolf song. 

When morning came, we hid the canoe and 
ourselves in dense timber on the north shore, 
and remained there and slept the greater part 
of the day. In similar fashion, we went on 
until we reached the foot of the Cascades, 
where we had to abandon not only the canoe, 
but everything else that we could possibly 
spare. Pitamakan even gave his bow and 
quiver to the sun, and prayed for help to 
reach our sunny plains in safety. We knew 
how dangerous was the long trail. 

Since all of the Indian camps were on the 
north bank of the river, we took the south side, 
and night after night we followed it, living 
frugally on the dried elk meat that we had 
brought from the winter camp. Occasionally, 
when we were confident that no one could 
hear the report of a rifle, we shot a sage-hen 
or a rabbit in order to help out our slender 
supply of food. 

Lying during the day in clumps of willow 
or sage, or among the dreary sand-dunes of 
the shore, we saw many canoe-loads of white 
men and of Indians pass up and down, but 
none of them saw us. 

When we finally arrived opposite the point 
on the Snake River where the Yakimas had 
captured us, our food-supply had been ex- 
hausted for several days, and we had not dared 
to shoot at anything because of the Indians 
who were gathered at every rapid for the 
salmon-fishing. With great difficulty we col- 
lected enough driftwood to make a raft that 
would keep the guns and ammunition dry. 
k Then, clinging to the raft with one hand, 

we swam beside it, and the current car- 
ried us far down-stream. The night was 
very dark, and the river, swollen with 
the melting .snows, was icy cold. All we 
could do was to keep kicking, and paddling 
with our free hands, and to trust that the 
few pooily lashed sticks would not be 
dashed against a rock. When, finally, 
the raft brought up on a sand-bar that 
proved to be on the east shore, we were 
so exhausted and numb that another ten 
or fifteen minutes in the water must surely 
have killed us. 

Shouldering our guns, the precious seal- 
skin, and our one small sack of duffel, 
we staggered up the bank, and passed 
within a few yards of two lodges where 
some Indians were feasting on broiled 
salmon. The tantalizing odor of the fish 
added to our misery, and afterward we 
confessed to each other that at the moment 
we had not much cared whether we were 
discovered or not, so miserable was our 
condition. 

But the next morning fortune smiled 
upon us. When daylight came, we found 
ourselves well up the stream of volcanic 
bed-rock down which we had made our 
way months before. On a sand-bar at a 
sharp turn in the channel rested a flock 
of swans, and when I fired at one of 
them, my rifle-ball passed through two 
of the great birds. 

Although the risk was great, we deter- 
mined to cook oneatonce. Pitamakan went up 
on the rim of the valley and kept watch, while 
I did the roasting over a fire of driftwood. 
Nothing happened to disturb us. When the 
meat was well cooked, I signaled to him to 
come down, and we had a good meal. After 
eating, we crept into a bunch of willows, and 
slept soundly until sunset. 

From that point on, we took no chances of 
being discovered through cooking or traveling 
while it was light. With the first gray light 
of morning we always hid ourselves in the 
best place to be found at the time. 

Above the falls of the Pointed Heart River, 
we walked into a camp of the Pointed Hearts, 
but their dogs did not even growl. We cau- 
tiously retraced our steps; and since day was 
breaking, we had to hide in a thicket close 
by. We soon found that the thicket was near 
the trail from the camp to water. All day 
long people passed back and forth, and some- 
times looked straight at the place where we lay. 
Whenever that happened, we held our breath 
and gripped our weapons with tense, nervous 
hands. The suspense that we endured until 
the sun went down was fearful. 

We often discussed what we should do when 
we came to the country of the Pend d’Oreilles 
and the Flatheads. We finally decided that 
the duration of peace treaties between these 
tribes and the Blackfeet was so uncertain that 
we might find them enemies instead of friends. 
So we passed straight through. 

You must not infer that we traveled during 
all the hours of every night from sundown to 
sunrise. There were times when the darkness 
was so intense that not even an owl could see 
its way through the forest; and again, heavy 
rains kept us hovering over a fire in the dryest 
place to be found. But through all the priva- 
tions of the long trail, we never lacked for 
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good meat after the killing of the swans; and | and the welcome that I got from my uncle and | and said, in a voice trembling with emotion, 
every night of travel brought us nearer home. | Tsistsaki is one of the happiest memories of | ‘*God be praised! You are the worthy son of | merged, the rollers swirled. 


On leaving Flathead Lake, we chose the 
pass of Un-ah-kis is-i-sak-ta* through which | 
to cross the Rockies. There was not a horse | 
track or a moccasin print upon it—a fact that 
relieved us of all anxiety about stumbling into | 
a war party. That was fortunate, for night- | 
traveling was out of the question here where 
the trail wound along the edge of tremendous 
cliffs. We reached the summit of the range 
one warm summer afternoon, and far out to 
the east saw the great plains stretching away 
to the rim of the world. 

‘‘There it is! Our sunshine land!’’ Pita- 
makan exclaimed. ‘‘If only Raven could be 
with us this day!’’ 

It was a long way from the summit down 
to the plains. We did not pass out of the 
mountains until the next afternoon, but upon 
seeing the buffalo and the antelope, and once 
more catching the odor of the sweet sage, we 
were well-nigh out of our senses with joy. 
Nowhere in all the world, we felt, was there 
such a rich and beautiful land as ours. 

A mile or two out from the foot-hills we 
came upon a recently abandoned camp-ground, 
and by the signs, knew that the Blackfeet had 
remained there some time to 
eut lodge-poles and make 
new lodges. Their trail led 
straight away down the val- 
ley, and we followed it with 
such light hearts that it 
seemed as if we were walk- 
ing on air. 

The next morning, after 
traveling two hours or so, we 
climbed to the rim of the 
valley for a look ahead. Out 
on the plain there was great 
commotion among the buffa- 
loes. A mile or two down- 
stream hundreds of thin, 
spiral smoke columns were 
rising in the still air. One 
look was enough. On we 
went, and half an hour later 
we entered the western edge 
of the great camp. 

‘*How beautiful and clean 
the new white lodges are!’’ I 
said. 

‘‘Ai! And how different 
are our tall, slender, well- 
dressed people from those 
squat, half-naked and dirty 
fish-eaters of the Big River 
and the sea!’’ Pitamakan ex- 
claimed. 

We had no time for fur- 
ther talk. Some children had 
already recognized us, and 
were running ahead, to carry 
the news of our return. The 
people came hurrying to greet 
us. ‘They had no reason to ask where Raven 
was, for a little way back on the trail we had 
stopped long enough to rub some charcoal on 
our faces; so there were wails mingled with 
the shouts of joy that greeted us. 

A few minutes later we were in Pitamakan’s 
lodge, seated on the soft robe couches. His 
mother and the rest of the women were all talk- 
ing at once, so excited that they were almost 
out of their senses. White Wolf, his father, 
tried manfully to conceal his emotion, but there | 
was a suspicious catch in his voice when he| 
spoke, and his hands shook so that only after 
many attempts did he manage to light his pipe. 

I asked immediately about my Uncle Wesley 
and Tsistsaki, and was relieved to learn that 
they were well. For a long time it had been | 
upon my mind that I should never see them 
again. | 

Pitamakan’s first question was about Stone | 
Arrow, and you may well believe that I also 
waited eagerly for the answer. They told us 
that he was alive, but suffering more than ever. 

‘*Then go to him at once with this fish-dog 
skin,’’ Pitamakan told his mother, ‘‘and tell 
him that I say this is the medicine that will 
make him well.’’ 

**Oh, no, my son, you must take it your- 
self,’? she answered. ‘‘No one except you 
must touch it until it is in his. hands, else its 
power will be lost. Take it to Stone Arrow 
yourself. ’’ 

We found the ofd man propped up on his | 
couch, looking very thin and gray. He reached 
out eager hands for the skin, and his eyes 
burned with excitement. 

**T have it! I have it at last!’’ he cried. 
‘**Go! Go and leave me to pray alone with 
it. You are brave boys. This very day you | 
shall have your two hundred horses. ’’ | 

We got them, too, choosing the number our- | 
selves from the great herd, as the agreement | 
was; and such was the sick man’s faith in 
the potency of the medicine of the fish-dog 
skin that he was on his feet and with us, to 
watch our selections. 

That very evening, lest there should be dis- 
putes later on as to the ownership, we started 
with our band for Fort Benton, in order to brand 
the horses in the big corral. White Wolf and 
several young friends accompanied us. 

We arrived at the fort the next afternoon, 

*Meaning Milk River. The stream that the early 
voyageurs named the Teton. 











my life. There was not one reproach to mar 
it. On the other hand, their joy and pride in 
me were unbounded. There were tears in my 
uncle’s eyes as he put his hand on my head 


| your father and mother. Bravery and per- | 
| sistence are the greatest things in the world, 
|and you have them both.’’ 


THE END. 





FTER looking at Kitty and Bertha, Tom 
A Pickett looked at the Jrella. Then he 
glanced across the roughening blue water 
toward the slaty cloud-bank under which 
Barnacle Reef stretched low and black. It 
was September, and a storm was coming. 
Kitty was Tom’s sister; Bertha was an old 
friend who had been her guest for a month. 
Tom was beginning to hope that some time 
Kitty might be Bertha’s sister, as well as his 
own; but that was still a long way ahead. 
He had taken the girls on several pleasure trips 
in his motor-boat. Now they wanted to go on 
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BREATHING HARD, TOM HUNG ON. 


one of his regular lobstering trips. As Bertha 
was to return home the next day, this was her 
last chance that season. 

Tom did not like the looks of the weather. 
It might be rough before he got back. Kitty 
could stand it all right; she was almost as 
good a sailor as he was. She could manage 
the Irella; at a pinch, she could handle an oar. 
But he did not feel so sure about Bertha, and 
so he tried to discourage the girls. 

‘* You may be seasick,’’ he suggested. 
scoffed at the idea. 

**You’ll get drenched with spray.’’ 


They 


They only laughed. Who cared for a little | 


salt water? 

‘All right. Try it, if you want to, only 
don’t blame me. Go up to the house, and 
put on your sweaters and old dresses. ’’ 

The season had been profitable for Tom. 
He had worked hard and done well. Lobsters 
were worth, perhaps not quite their weight in 
gold, but so near it that it was no fun for the 
consumer. ‘Tom had paid in full for his boat, 
besides putting a considerable sum in the bank. 

While the girls were gone, he gave his craft 
a thorough overhauling. He put ashore every 


| unnecessary bit of gear, in order to make more | 


room for his passengers. He made sure that 
his gasoline tank was full; he tried his engine. 
The rest of the time he spent in sponging the 


| boat. When Kitty and Bertha got back, she | 
| was as clean as a whistle. 


They made a quick run out. The IJrella 


was speedy; Tom was glad of a chance to! 
| show what she could really do in a sea. So 


he jammed her nose into the rollers. The spray 
came over in showers; but the girls were bare- 
headed, and thought it good fun. 

Barnacle Reef is a half-tide ledge that runs 
a full mile east and west. 
south an irregular line of outer ledges, pierced 
by numerous channels, breaks the force of the 
ocean swell and keeps the intervening space of 


water fairly smooth until the tide is more than | 
half up. At full flood both Barnacle and the | 


parallel outlying ridge are under water. 

Tom’s was the only boat out there that day. 
His traps were all set in the channel. Enter- 
ing the eastern end of it, he ran from buoy 
to buoy. On the outer ledges a heavy south- 
west swell was breaking, a forerunner of the 
coming storm; but as yet the wind blew with 
little force. The tide was rising fast. 

The rollers shattered themselves on the rocks 


A hundred yards | 


| in great bursts of snowy foam. Their thunder 

had a menacing undertone. The girls noticed 
| it, and grew serious. Tom felt uneasy. He 
| was almost sorry that he had brought them 
out, but he knew that they would not like the 
idea of turning back now. Besides, the traps 
must be pulled. It might be two or three days 
before he could get out again. 

‘*How the surf rumbles!’’ said Bertha. 

‘*Yes,’? said Tom, in a matter-of-course 
way, ‘‘quite a sea running.’’ 

As he pulled pot after pot, he kept a stealthy 
| eye to windward. A gale was certainly blowing 
up. The rollers were crashing harder 
and higher on the outer reefs, and rush- 
ing through the openings to die on 
Barnacle. He would be glad when 
he had run through the channel, and 
no longer had that ugly granite wall 
under his lee. 

His traps were unusually full that 
day. In their excitement at the size 
and number of the catch, Kitty and 
Bertha recovered their high spirits; but 
Tom’s misgivings steadily increased. 
By this time he was half-way along 
the reef. The spray from outside was 
flying over into the channel. It was 
yo place for two girls. He came to a 
quick decision. 

Letting the trap he had just emptied 
slide overboard, he started his engine. 

‘‘Now for home! Take the time, 
Kitty. I’m going to make a record to 
the mooring. ’’ 

Whir-r+! The engine began to race | 
furiously. Tom felt a sickening dis- 
may, as he shut it off, for he knew 
what had happened ; the propeller was | 
gone! 

It was a time to act quickly ; he must 
make the most of his headway while 
he had any left. The buoy that 
marked the next trap was not far 
away, but he saw at once that they 
did not have enough momentum to 
reach it. 

For a second he thought of anchor- | 
ing, but he remembered that he had 
left both rope and anchor ashore when 
he had cleaned out his boat to make | 

room for the girls. Quickly he passed the} 
steering-ropes to his sister. 
| ‘Hold her head for that buoy !’’ he said. 

Seizing the single oar that he always carried 
for emergencies, he shipped it on the side next 
| to Barnacle, and began pulling. 
| ‘To windward was a broad passage between | 
two ledges. A big swell heaved through, and 
| swung the Jrella toward the reef. It was all 
| Tom could do with his single oar to bring the | 

bow back again. Two more seas like that | 
| would put her on the rocks. He pulled 
| stoutly, and just made the buoy. As it rubbed 
along the windward bow, he seized it, pulled 

it aboard, and passed it and the rope attached 
to it round a thwart. 

They were safe—for the time. But the wind 
was blowing harder every minute, the seas 
| were increasing, and under the stern lay that 

iron-bound ridge. Tom wondered what had 
ever possessed him to take those two girls out 
there with a storm coming. Why had the | 
propeller chosen such an unlucky minute to | 
drop off? 

If he were only two hundred feet north, just 
|on the other side of Barnacle, he could steer 
the Irella safe to harbor before the wind. 
Had the tide been lower, the channel smoother, 
and the buoys nearer together, he might have 
worked her past the end of the reef. Buta 
half-mile of surf-beaten rock lay before him, 
| and he dared not let go his mooring. With his 
one oar he could not cope with that swell. 

How long would the rope hold? It was 
only an old lobster-warp, well enough for a 
buoy, but never intended to tether a boat 
that was jumping into an ocean swell. 

There was the trap, too. Apparently it 
had caught against some rock, for it seemed 
firm enough for the time; but at any instant 
it might start to slide along the bottom. 

Kitty paled a bit under her freckles, but she | 
said nothing. Bertha, who did not really | 
understand the danger, laughed and — 
and pretended to be frightened when the spray 
burst over the bow. » 

The tide rose rapidly. From the outlying | 
barrier, white with foam, came an almost 
continuous roar. Bertha grew quiet. Tom | 
and Kitty felt greatly worried, for they knew 
that the frail lobster-warp would not hold for- 
ever, and that behind them was Barnacle, 
ready to catch them when the rope let go. 

Silently the three watched the rise of the 





| 





| gurgling. 


| two schooners were staggering along. 


| ened. 


BSEOSES 


tide. Over the outer rocks, now almost sub- 
As each roller 
struck, a sheet of spray leaped ten feet in air; 


| then down the seams and over the broken 


edges spread the frothing water with a hideous 
At last Bertha understood their 
peril, and caught her breath. 

Tom stood up to scan the sea. Far eastward 
a passing steamer drew its feathery smoke- 
plume across the horizon; miles to the south 
There 
was nothing nearer to give him hope. 

A sharp cry from Kitty brought his eyes 
back to the boat. 

“Tom! O Tom! The rope!’’ 

Tom looked quickly forward. A ragged 
strand, chafed off where the edge of the bow 
cut across the warp, rose spindling and twirl- 
ing. Another jump of the boat against it, 
and the warp would snap. 

Down pitched the Jrella. 
When she rose — 

Tom launched himself violently forward out 
upon the decked bow. He grasped at the 
warp just as the prow tossed up. Another 
strand rose twisting. Then, right under his 
hands, the rope cut clean off! 

The end whisked downward. Like lightning 
Tom’s hand closed in a strong grip on the line 
beyond the break. A quarter of a second more, 
and it would have been too late. 

The prow rose to its extreme height. The 
rope dragged hard, as if striving to escape 
from Tom’s fingers; but he clutched it firmly. 
Three lives were at stake; it must not slip. 

Back washed the Jrella beneath him. The 
rope, pulled straight, did not give, but Tom 
was sliding overboard head first. 

He kicked downward; his left foot caught 
under the combing, and stopped him. Two 
inches farther along, his foot would have come 
down outside the wash-rail, and he would 
inevitably have been dragged into the sea. 
As it was, he hung half-over the bow, and he 


The rope slack- 


| could not get back unaided. 


Bertha screamed. Then strong hands— 


| Kitty’s hands, Tom knew—grasped his ankle, 


and thus aided he wriggled back, until he lay 
prone. Behind him the billow broke thunder- 


| ously on Barnacle. 


Breathing hard, Tom hung on. The ragged 
rope end slacked whenever the boat pitched 


|down, but when her head came up, his arms 


got the full benefit of the jerk. 

In front the seas came on huge and foaming; 
he could look clear through their green, curling 
tops. ‘Then, just as they were about to over- 
whelm the Jrella, they ducked and slid under 
her. Now and then a crest broke upon Tom. 
He shut his eyes, and took it without wincing. 

Right under the stern that unpitying granite 
barrier was waiting. It could afford to wait 
patiently. What could prevent it from getting 
its prey sooner or later? 

‘“*‘Do you see any boat coming?’’ 
Tom; and Kitty answered, *‘No.’’ 

All that Tom could do was to hold on. If 
he let go, the billows would smash the Jrella 
down on the reef, lift her, drop her, lift her, 
drop her; and the granite, assisted by her 
heavy engine, would hammer the bottom out 
of her and split her into kindling-wood. 

But Tom, clinging to the soaked hemp, began 
to see one chance. If the rope and his arms 
lasted, the tide might rise high enough to let 
the Irella drift safely over the top of the ledge. 

The idea had just occurred to him when a 
tremendous sea broke over the bow. The boat 
rose and shook herself free. Tom turned his 
head, to make sure that the girls were all right. 

‘*Bail!’? he gasped, and in a moment he 
heard the tin paint-pail clinking. 

The seas were now going over the top of 
Barnacle. The warp had held better than 
he had dared to hope. If he could keep his grip 
only a few minutes longer, he felt almost sure 
that the Jrella would float safely over the reef. 
But it would never do to let her drift sidewise. 

‘*Take the oar, Kitty!’’ he shouted. ‘‘Keep 
her head to the sea!’’ A glance back showed 
him that Kitty was already on the thwart 
with the oar shipped. 

Suddenly the tug on the rope ceased; far 
down in the water something had snapped. 
The warp came away in his hands, and the 
boat shot backward. Tom dropped the rope, 
and twisted round to help his sister with the 
oar; but his strained arms were useless. Kitty 
pointed the bow straight into the oncoming 
billow. The Jrella rose, and was carried over 
the base of the ledge. 

The wave passed, and the boat settled down 
in the trough. Tom thought she would never 
stop falling. The hard black rock seemed 
rushing up to meet her. 

She struck, but lightly. 


asked 


A huge green sea 


| boiled up above, as if about to break down 


into her. But Kitty kept the bow toward it, 
and it lifted the boat and swept her onward. 7 
The keel grated across the summit of the reef. 
Ten seconds more, and she was in deep water 


north of Barnacle, safe and sound. 


Tom squeezed his sister’s hand. ‘‘Kitty, 
you’re all right. Bertha and I owe our lives 
to you.’’ 

With oar and rudder, it was no very difficult 
matter to keep the Jrella running before wind 
and sea; two hours later Tom helped the girls 
out on the wharf, and paddled the boat: to 
her mooring. 
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The Mosque of St. Sophia, at Constantinople. 
Built as a Christian church by the Emperor 
Justinian and dedicated in the year 638, it has 
been a mosque since the year 1453. 





FACT AND COMMENT. 


RUE hospitality will entertain anything 
except a grudge. 


HE homelier the truth, the more unwilling 
some people are to recognize it when they 
have their good clothes on. 


ppieanes DOR Bryce, in his new book 
on South America, aptly describes the 
Panama Canal as ‘‘the greatest liberty man 
has ever taken with nature. ’’ 

HE Chinese schoolgirl is now as ‘‘new’’ as 

the rest. Last spring the government girls’ 
schools in Foochow were late in opening, partly 
from lack of money, partly from want of teach- 
ers. Becoming anxious, the schoolgirls sent a 
deputation to the governor to tell him that as 
girls are now the equal of boys, it was not fair 
to open the schools for boys while those for 
girls remained closed. A few years ago such 
a happening would have been unthinkable. 


ERTAIN diseases can be detected earlier 
by an X-ray examination than by any 
other method; and some of them are curable 


almost exactly in ratio to the promptness with | 
which they are discovered. The Boston City | 


Hospital has accordingly established a clinic 
for the precautionary X-ray examination of 
persons who wish to know the condition of the 
organs of their chests. Such examinations are 
usually so expensive that the establishment of 
a clinic where they can be had free is a most 
praiseworthy charity. 
“THE Business Man’s Luncheon’’ was the 
topic of discussion at a recent medical 


conference in London. A large number of | 


physicians offered suggestions, the most inter- 
esting of which are these: Let spirituous liquors 
alone, eat animal food in small quantities only, 
pay periodical visits to the dentist, never hurry 
a meal, do not mix business with your food, 
keep in mind the distinction between exercise 
and recreation, eat moderately, avoid food 
fads, and play golf. 

N Purple Mountain just outside the city 

wall of Nanking, Professor Bailie, an 
American, has established a model farm where 
he intends to teach the Chinese the value of 
reforesting their naked hillsides. The plan is 
for the government to put men on small farms, 
—five or six acres,—provide them with means 
of subsistence and workmen until the farm is 
under cultivation, then plant an adjoining area 
with forest trees, the proper care of which for 
a specified number of years will give the farmer 
a clear title to his land. 
We LE a boy at school in England, a certain 

Japanese wrote in his diary: ‘‘If one says 

he could not succeed his ambition because he has 
not money enough, I would call him a slave of 
money. If one says he could not because he 
is not strong enough, I would call him a slave 
of his body; and if one says he could not 
because his relatives or friends would not let 
him do so, I would call him a slave of his 
neighbors. . . . By no means could I be a 
slave of any of them!’’ The English may be 
dubious, but the sentiment shines with a beauty 
that would dignify any language. 

R. Francis E. Clark’s interesting article 

in another part of The Companion this 
week is most timely, for it deals with a corner 
of the world in which history is making rap- 
idly. Montenegro, with which specifically 
the article deals, is only a little more moun- 
tainous than the district in which the Chris- 
tians have been fighting the Turks. The 
whole Balkan peninsula is not much larger 
than the State of California, and it is as densely 
populated as Lllinois. The hardiness of the 
nineteen million Balkans appears from the 


mere fact that they are able to exist in a coun- | 


try so poorly adapted to the production of food 
as Doctor Clark’s article shows theirs to be. 
EVENTEEN young men, not one of whom 
was twenty years old, were awaiting sen- 
tence ina New York court the otherday. With 
them was a man of seventy, also waiting to 
learn his fate. The young men began to make 
sport of him. ‘‘Wait,’’ he said. ‘‘Il have 
spent thirty years of my life in prison, and 
now that I am down and out, you young fools 
taunt me with my age. I’m no preacher, but I 





want to tell you that crime doesn’t pay. You 
| Should thank God that you are not as old as I 
| am, and that there is still some hope for you.’’ 
|The outburst shamed the young men into 


| | silence, and one sixteen-year-old boy broke 
down and sobbed. 
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THE FUTURE OF PARTIES. 


HAT is to be the future of our parties 
no one would venture to predict. All 
that even the most diligent student of 

|our history and politics can do is merely to 

|mention and discuss such possibilities as he 
sees. 

This is the situation: The Republican party, 
which is in control of the government to-day 
/and will remain so until next March, has 
split into two factions, the regular Republi- 
eans and the Progressives, each of which 
in the recent campaign warred far more 
vigorously against the other than it did against 
the Democrats. The regular Republicans were 
outvoted by the seceding Progressives, both 








vote, and to-day show a weakness comparable 
to that of the Whig party in 1852. The Pro- 
gressives, on the other hand, flushed with their 
success in dividing the party to which they 
| belonged until a few months ago, promise to 
| continue their organization. 

That is what makes the present situation so 
puzzling. Bear in mind that the Republican 
| party was the conservative party, and that 
the division that created the Progressives was 
| brought about by the secession of those who, 
| under the lead of Mr. Roosevelt, had subscribed 
| to radical principles, and who now form a new 
radical party. For, although the Progressives 
| take a Hamiltonian rather than a Jeffersonian 
view of government, they have so much in 
|/eommon with the Democrats — especially in 
their program of social and political reform— 
that they might be expected, if not to join the 
Democratic party, at least to ally themselves 
with it. That, however, they donotdo. Now 
there are three other parties,—the Prohibi- 
tionist, the Socialist and the Social-Labor party, 
—each of which, although it has principles 
peculiar to itself, urges the constitutional 
changes demanded by the Progressives and the 
Democrats. Thus there are five parties that 
|advoeate certain radical measures, and one 
|only, the Republican party, that holds mod- 
erately conservative views. 

The situation is extraordinary, and suggests 
several possibilities : 

One is that the existing alignment of parties 
may continue during the next four years at 
least. In that case the Democrats will again be 
successful in 1916, for they will be arrayed, 
as they were in the last election, against one 
conservative party and four more or less radical 
parties, which, although substantially agreeing 
with them in principle, yet forfeit their due 
share in the administration by refusing to 
join them. 

Another possibility is that, in spite of its 
present purposes, the Progressive party may 
gradually dissolve. That has been the usual 
fate of ‘‘third’’ parties. The Greenbackers, 
the Populists and the Silver Republicans were 
each in turn strong for a time, but lost their 
members to the two stronger parties when the 
issues to which they owed their origin were 
decided. But against the probability that 
anything like that will happen in the case of 
the Progressives must be set the fact that in 
respect of numbers they are now the second 
party in the country. 

A third possibility is that the Progressives 
will be able to persuade the Republican party 
itself to dissolve and to unite with them in 
opposition to the Democrats. That, however, 
is the most improbable of all the possibilities, 
for it would mean that the only conservative 
party in the country would be completely 
extinguished. 

A fourth possibility is that the Socialists 
may increase in numbers enough to force all 
non-Socialists, under whatever party name, to 
|combine against them. That is what the 
| Socialists themselves predict. 
| Finally, there is the possibility that all the 
| parties may be completely reorganized, whether 
| their names are changed or not. The chance 
that this may happen rests on the anomalous 
circumstance that in all of the parties except 
those of which socialism is the avowed aim, 
there are two distinct tendencies and two fac- 
tions. The Republican split is evident. The 
division in the Democratic party was as clearly 
revealed, first, by the revolt of the conservatives 
against Bryan in 1896, 1900 and 1908; and 
second, by the revolt of the radicals against 
Parker in 1904. It is possible that there may 
be a gradual exchange of members between the 











in respect to the popular and to the electoral | 





two that will give the country two great parties, 
the one radical and the other conservative. 
The country would certainly be far better 
governed if the next contest should be between 
two parties each fairly united in tendency and 
opinion; but reorganization has seemed inev- 
itable more than once in the last quarter of a 
century, and has not yet been effected. 
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PARENTS WHO “FAIL TO PASS.” 


HEN a high-school pupil fails to pass 
his examinations, or drops behind in 
the routine work of his studies, it is 

on him that his parents and his teachers place 
the blame. ‘To him it belongs in most cases, 
but not in all, and perhaps in any case not all 
of it. His parents, too, have a responsibility, 
and it is often they who have ‘‘failed to pass, ’’ 
rather than the boy. 

A teacher telephoned to the mother of one 
of her pupils to suggest that he was not put- 
ting time enough on his lessons. ‘‘Why,’’ 
said the mother, ‘‘I expect you to attend to 
that.’? ‘‘ Madam,’’ the teacher answered, 
‘* Johnnie is only one of my pupils, but he is 
all the son you have.’’ 

The school provides opportunities for learn- 
ing; the parent must see that the child uses 
them. Do you point out to your boy the per- 
sonal and the business value of an education? 
Do you help him to select the courses that will 
be most useful to him? Do you see that he has 
a definite time for study, and that during that 
time he is not interrupted? Do you provide a 
quiet place for him to study in, or must he 
prepare his lessons in the midst of all the dis- 
tractions of a family evening? When he hasa 
hard problem to solve, do you work it out for 
him, or do you give him the judicious help that 
will enable him to work it out himself? Do 
you make him take daily exercise in the open 
air? Do you see that he has nine hours of 
sleep every night, so that he can go to school 
fresh and alert? Do you insist that he eata 
good breakfast? Do you try to prevent him 
from scattering his mental and physical ener- 
gies by going to theaters, danees, picture shows 
and club meetings, or loafing about the street 
corners during the week? Do you know your 
child’s teachers, and do you ever go to school 
to talk over with them his progress, and to 
find out what his difficulties are? 

If you will answer these questions honestly, 
you will know whether it is your child who 
has ‘‘failed to pass,’’ or you. 
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THE DEAF. 
OU have probably noticed many times 
Y how intently a baby scans the face of a 
would-be acquaintance—how its innocent 
eyes explore the very soul of those who seek its 
favor. Have you never caught the same look 
on the face of the deaf? 

Do not forget that deaf persons rely mainly 
on their sight for their understanding of what 
you say to them. Unfortunately, the necessity 
of raising your voice, and of repeating in a 
louder tone what you have already said once, 
is likely to bring a scowl to your face. The 
deaf, consequently, too often see a world that 
seems to frown upon them. Behind that 
pathetic look in their eyes is frequently the 
question, ‘‘Why are you angry with me?’’ 

Look pleasant when you address the dull 
ear. Your hand upon their shoulder helps, 
and friendly nods and gestures, if they speak 
of comradeship and not of condescension. 

It is the isolation deafness brings that gives 
to it its keenest pain. Have you not been 
in the company of those who spoke a foreign 
language? Then you know something of the 
feeling of loneliness common with the deaf. 
The other persons in the room—those of normal 
hearing—draw instinctively nearer together as 
the conversation grows animated; backs bend 
and heads incline toward the center of the 
circle, and the deaf person is left outside. 

It is not-hard to talk to the deaf if you go 
about it in the right way. Speak slowly and 
distinctly, and in brief sentences. Remember 
that, for the deaf, speech is like bad hand- 
writing. Give them time. Do not keep chat- 
tering and trying to explain. It is often the 
most important word that they miss—the name 
of a person or a place, the point of a joke, the 
one word on which the whole sentence hinges. 
The speaker, asked to repeat, begins with, ‘‘I 
said —’’ in a loud voice, and drags out the 
long string of insignificant words without 
giving the least extra emphasis or attention to 
the one important word. 

It is a simple act of courtesy to see that in 
any public gathering where there is speaking 
the dull of hearing have seats from which they 





can see the speaker’s lips; and in church, to 
find for them the hymns and responsive read- 
ings that are announced. 

Finally, let the deaf talk. Not infrequently 
they talk most decidedly well. The house of 
silence that encloses them is a conservatory in 
which many of the spiritual and the intellectual 
graces come to their fullest flowering. It shuts 
out the blighting winds of gossip and scandal 
and lets in the sunshine of quiet thought. It 
fosters reading and introspection and that 
searching of the heart which is the most 
prolific source of good talk. 
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DRIVING OUT THE TURK. 


HE time seems to have come for solving 
the Balkan question. The recent break- 
down of government in Turkey, under 

the Committee of Union and Progress, gave 
the chance for which Europe has been waiting. 

A few months ago Bulgaria, Servia, Monte- 
negro and Greece took advantage of the situa- 
tion, and made an offensive and defensive 
alliance for the pur- 
pose of ending the 
misgovernment of the 
Turkish provinces 
that adjoined their 
territory. The 
agreement provided 
for carrying on war, 
and for dividing 
Turkish territory if 
the allied armies 
should be victorious. 
When the news of 
this Balkan alliance 
was made public, the 
unofficial world was 
surprised; but it is 
not probable that the 
foreign ministers of 
the great European 
powers were ignorant 
of the negotiations 
‘ that had been going 
wr or'mt scams” 00 Tt is more likely 

? that the powers con- 
sented to the alliance because it promised to 
solve the Balkan question. 

But even if the great powers did not consent, 
it is evident that Turkish rule in Europe must 
soon cease. There is talk of a Balkan federa- 
tion that, with the King of Bulgaria at the 
head, shall absorb all the Turkish provinces. 
But whether such a federation has been formed 
or not, the allies have announced that they 
will act harmoniously when the war ends, and 
present a united front to the rest of Europe. 

The Christian world will rejoice at this new 
union against Turkish misrule. The Turkish 
follower of Mohammed is disqualified from gov- 
erning people of other races and other religions. 
He looks upon ‘the Christian as an infidel dog, 
to be maltreated. In 1878 the powers made the 
Sultan promise to treat his Christian subjects 
fairly; but he did not keep his promise, and 
the powers were never willing to force him to 
keep it. And now the little Balkan states are 
doing what the great powers would not do. 

The Turk is an intruder among the Chris- 
tian nations of Europe. He is an Asiatic and 
a cousin of the Mongolian; tradition says that 
he and the Mongol are descended from brothers. 
He appeared in western Asia in the thirteenth 
century; in the fourteenth century he crossed 
over into Europe; and in the fifteenth century 
he took Constantinople, and made the ancient 
capital of the Byzantine Empire the seat of 
Mussulman rule. 

For more than four hundred years Christian 
Europe has resented his presence. It has 
gradually despoiled him of his possessions, 
and now, at last, the hated invader is ap- 
parently to be forced back among the Orientals, 
where he belongs. 


oo % & 


NATURE @ SCIENCE 


NSECT-BORNE DISEASES.—If the re- 

sults of recent investigations are accurate, 
the list of diseases that are transmitted by 
insects includes both pellagra and infantile 
paralysis. Dr. Louis W. Sambon, chief of the 
Pellagra Field Commission, was the first to 
dispute the prevailing theory that pellagra is 
caused by damaged corn. - He declared that it 
was an infectious disease, carried by a small 
fly, or gnat, that belongs to the family of 
Simuliide. His investigations in several 
countries tend to confirm this theory, and par- 
asitologists are now studying the organism 
that is believed to cause the disease. Pellagra 
has hitherto been regarded as fatal; it often 
causes insanity, and has affected millions of 
persons in many countries. In the case of 
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infantile paralysis, Prof. M. J. Rosenau of the 
Harvard Medical School gives reasons for be- 
lieving that the virus may be transmitted by 
the common, biting stable-fly. It is predicted 


that further research will show that this dis- | 
ease, like yellow fever, malaria, sleeping-sick- | 
of the unpatented products in the manufacture 


ness, and probably pellagra, is. spread by the 
bite of a common insect. 
‘ S 
ROZEN MILK.—In order to transpost milk 
for long distances without danger of its 
spoiling,a Brazilian engineer advocates freezing 
about a third of it in cakes that weigh from 22 
to 33 pounds, and putting 10 or 12 of them 
in an isolating tank that holds about 80 
gallons of milk. Each isolating tank is then 
filled with Pasteurized milk that has been 
chilled to a temperature of 38°. The engineer 
says that milk treated in this way can be car- 
ried by slow trains, and will keep fresh for 
two or three weeks. A writer in La Nature 
believes that the plan should be studied by 
milk dealers in large cities, where the task of 


supplying the constantly growing demand for | 


pure milk becomes greater every year. 


= 


SOLAR ENGINE.—Mr. Frank Shuman | 
of Philadelphia has designed a sun-power | 


plant, which is successfully used in Egypt to 
pump water for irrigating purposes. The 
steam-generator of the plant consists of sheets 


of glass and mirrors so adjusted that they | 


collect the greatest pos- 
sible amount of heat 
from the sun. The sheets 
-” of glass cover shallow 
boxes that are filled with 
water. The mirrors re- 
flect the rays of the sun 
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erate 


on the plates of glass, and thus heat the water 
sufficiently to generate steam. The steam 
passes through a large pipe to the engine. In 
Philadelphia the plant lifted 3,000 gallons of 
water a minute to a height of 35 feet. The 


designer says that when the engine is fully | 


developed, it will produce power as cheaply as 
coal at a price of $2.50 a ton. 
NIMAL SANCTUARIES.—At a recent 
meeting of the British Association for the 
Advancement of Science, Dr. Peter Chalmers 


Mitchell, secretary of the Zodlogical Society of | 


London, expressed the hope that the zodlogical 
gardens of the future would be great reserva- 
tions or sanctuaries, where the animals could 
live undisturbed in natural surroundings. He 
said, ‘‘When the wild animals get confidence 
in man,—or rather, lose their fear of him,— 
and when man stops trying to kill them, and 
arms himself only with camera, field-glass and 
note-book, he will be able to go fearlessly into 


their sanctuaries. The utmost that the guar- | 


dians of the future may have to do will be to 
reverse the conditions that now exist in menag- 
eries, and to provide secure enclosures, not for 
the animals, but for the visitors. ’’ 

HE EARTH’S CRUST.—By reproducing 

the conditions of pressure and temperature 
that probably exist at various depths below 
the surface, Prof. Frank D. Adams of McGill 
University has shown that previous estimates 
of the depth at which the rocks that form the 
crust of the earth begin to flow are apparently 
wrong. Into a steel mold Mr. Adams fitted a 
cylinder of granite that had a hole in the 


center, and subjected it to very high pressure at | Paul Sabatier of Toulouse University. 
different temperatures. He found that at ordi- | 
nary temperature, and under the conditions of | 


pressure that exist within the crust, granite 
will stand a weight of nearly 100 tons to the 
square inch. This load is more than seven 
times as great as that which would crush the 
granite at the surface. According to the Jour- 


mineral veins and replacement deposits may 
be formed within the crust at least 11 miles 
below the surface—much deeper than it is pos- 
sible to follow them by present methods. Pre- 


vious calculations placed the depth at which | 


all cavities would close and the hardest rocks 
would flow at between seven and eight miles. 
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CURRENT~ EVENTS| 
ATENTS AND MONOPOLY.—On ‘et 


vember 18th, the Supreme Court decided 
that the bath-tub ‘‘trust’’ is illegal. The 
trust is a combination of manufacturers of 
enameled bath-tubs, wash-bowls, and the like, 
who are licensed to use a patented ‘‘dredger’’ 
in the enameling process. A condition of the 
license to use the dredger is that certain prices 
shall be maintained for the unpatented man- 
ufactured articles, and that the manufacturers 


| chant vessels. 
| the same as those charged at the Suez Canal. 


entitled its owners to fix the conditions on which 
articles manufactured by the use of the dredger 
shall be sold. ‘The court, however, decided 
that there is a difference between a monopoly 
in the sale of supplies used in operating a 
patented machine, and a monopoly in the sale 


of which a patented machine is used. 


Ld 
IPLOMATIC SERVICE.—Mr. Larz An- 
derson of Massachusetts, now United States 
minister to Belgium, was 


Page Bryan as ambassa- 
dor to Japan. Mr. Ander- 
son had held several minor 
posts in the diplomatic 
service before becoming 
minister to Belgium. His 
first place was as second 
assistant secretary to the 
London legation when 
' Mr. Robert T. Lincoln was 
minister. He enlisted in the army for the 
Spanish War, but saw no active service. 








t MR. LARZ ANDERSON 


appointed on November | 
14th to succeed Mr. Charles | 











if you want skates this winter, send 


us your names on a postal for our Free Catalog 


showing pictures of all the models as well as the prices of 


U. S. SKATES 


They're made and guaranteed to stand the roughest and hardest usage, The heel 
straps in the girls’ skates are the strongest and best leather money can buy. The 
nickel-plating won't chip off. Every part is as strong as our 40 years of experience 
has taught us to make them. 5 


Ask for a pair of U. S. Skates for Christmas, but send for 
our full catalog now and select the pair you like best. We make 
Hockey, Club, Racing, Rink and Ladies’ models. Prices in catalog. 


P. Lowentraut Mfg. Co., 40 Brenner Street, Newark, N. J. 


Boys and Girls 






U. 5. Skates are light, fast beauties, 
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NITED STATES TREASURER.—Mr. 

Lee McClung, Treasurer of the United 

States since 1909, resigned on November 14th. 

Mr. Carmi A. Thompson, who became secre- | 

tary to the President last summer, was at once | 
selected to sueceed Mr. McClung. 


hod 
LANS OF THE PRESIDENT ELECT. | 
Mr. Woodrow Wilson, the Democratic Presi- 
dent elect, sailed for Bermuda, on November 
16th, for a month’s vacation. On the eve of 
his departure he announced that he would 
call Congress together in extraordinary session 
| not later than April 15th. ‘*I shall do this,’’ 


= he said, ‘‘not only because I think that the 


| pledges of the party ought to be redeemed as | 


* | promptly as possible, but also because I know 


it to be in the interest of business that all 
uncertainty as to what the particular items of 
tariff revision are to be should be removed 
as soon as possible. ’’ 
& 

ANAMA CANAL TOLLS.—On Novem- 

ber 13th, President Taft announced that he 
had fixed the rate of toll for ships using the | 
Panama Canal at the following figures: For | 
merchant vessels, carrying passengers or cargo, | 
$1.20 per net vessel ton; for vessels in ballast, | 
40 per cent. less than with cargo; for war- 
ships, 50 cents per displacement ton; for army | 
and navy transports, colliers, hospital ships 
and supply ships, the same rate as for mer- 
These rates are substantially 


ad 
OBEL PRIZES.—On November 15th, the | 
prize for literature was awarded to Gerhart 
Hauptmann, the German poet and dramatist. 
Iierr Hauptmann, who is 50 years old, has been 
one of the most distin- 
guished figures in German 
literature for nearly 20 
years. He has used either 
prose or verse in his plays, 
and has been a realist or 
an idealist, as the subject 
seemed to justify. His 
admirers have called him 
the German Shakespeare. | 
——The Nobel prize for | 
physics has been awarded 
to Gustaf Dalén, head of 





GERHART HAUPTMANN 








| formed the German government that its pro- 
| posed plan for creating a monopoly in the sale 
| of petroleum is likely to affect American inter- 


|ests injuriously. 
nal of Geology, Mr. Adams concludes that | °° ee 





the Stockholm Gas Company; and the prize 
for chemistry is divided between Professor 
Grignard of the University of Nancy and Prof. 
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ERMAN OIL MONOPOLY. — United 
States Ambassador Leishman has in- 


The plan provides for the 
creation of a company with an exclusive fran- 
chise for buying and selling illuminating oils 
at an agreed maximum price for 30 years. It 
cannot be made effective without taking over 
the retail business of the Pure Oil Company, 
the German branch of the Standard Oil Com- | 
pany. The property of the American company | 
can be condemned and seized if it declines to | 
sell. A syndicate of German bankers who 
hope to force American oil from the market is 
behind the new enterprise. They own oil- 
wells in southern Europe. 
7 | 

OME RULE. —On November 19th, the | 
House of Commons rescinded the Unionist | 
| financial amendment to the Liberal Irish home | 
irule bill, adopted on November 11th, and | 
restored the original financial provisions by a 
vote of 318 to 207. The first attempt to rescind | 
the amendment, on November 13th, was fol- | 
| lowed by such riotous protests that on the advice 
|of the King a recess was taken to enable the | 











shall not compete with one another. The party leaders to come to an understanding. 
lawyers for the combination argued that if the | * 

mimeograph patent entitled its holder to a|" THE BALKAN WAR.—On November 19th, | 
monopoly in the sale of ink and paper to be | the allied Balkan states assented to the | 
used on the copying device, as the court decided | Turkish request for an armistice in order to | 
last spring, then a patent on the dredger | begin negotiations for peace. | 
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be steered at full speed around all obstacles. 


Light enough to easily pull up hill—yet so strong it 


outlasts 3 ordinary sleds 


The grooved runners insure greater speed, and 


absolutely prevent ‘‘skidding.’’ The famous 





steering-bar does away entirely with drag- 
ging feet, wear and tear on boots and shoes, 
wet feet, colds, etc. No other steering sled 
has the exclusive features of 
the Flexible Flyer. Be sure 





fo look for the grooved 
only runners and this trade-mark. TRADE-MARK 
sled with — 


Cardboard working model of the 
Flexible Flyer and handsome booklet. 
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runners! FRE 


Just say, .‘‘send model and booklet’’ and we’ll gladly send them 
FREE. Write today! 


S. L. ALLEN & CO., Box 1100C, Philadelphia 
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You May be Sure He Gets It. 


"How about some Jell-O, my dear? You know! do not often sug- 
gest anything for the table, but so many of our friends are using Jell-O and 
I find I like it so well that I would really like to have some here at home." 

This suggestion should be very welcome to any woman, for 


JELL- 


costs only ten cents, doesn’t have to be cooked, and 
everybody, saint and sinner, likes it. 

A great variety of the most delicious desserts can be 
made of Jell-O by adding only hot water—nothing else. 

Marion Harland, Mrs. Rorer, and all other Jell-O 
users will tell you, "There never was anything like it." 

There are seven delightful flavors of Jell-O: 
Strawberry, Raspberry, Orange, Lemon, Cherry, Peach, 
Chocolate. 

Each in a separate package, 10 cents at any 
grocer's. 


The beautiful recipe book, “‘DESSERTS OF THE 
WORLD,” illustrated in ten colors and gold, will 
be sent to all who write and ask us for it. 












THE GENESEE PURE FOOD CO., |) %2e~: 
Le Roy, N. Y., and Bridgeburg, Can. ea 


The name JELL-O is on every package in big red letters. If it isn’t there, it isn’t Jen1-O. 
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SEEING RESULTS. 


LD Deacon Brown’s zeal for 

the cause of foreign mis- 

sions was so well - known 

in Boxboro that it was often 

mentioned with a smile. How- 

ever, the smile was always affec- 

‘ tionate and sympathetic, for every 

one in town loved the good old man and 
respected his pious enthusiasms. 

Once, indeed, when he was asking for money 
to help a struggling church far away in 
Sweden, Mrs. Foster, who was one of his 
stanchest friends, said to him: 

‘*Do you really think it is wise to scatter 
our means quite so far abroad? Wouldn’t it 
be more judicious to use this money at home, 
where we can ourselves judge of the need and 
see the results of our sacrifice ?’’ 

‘* You can see the results in your own heart, ’’ 
returned the old man, ‘‘in the peace and joy 
that work for the good cause will give you. 
‘There are results in the mission field, too, but 
the Lord will look out for them. When I think 
of the self-denying Christian work this pastor, 
Max Sheppert, is doing in that distant corner 
of Sweden, it warms my heart to know that I 
can be of a little help to so good a man.’’ 

‘*Well, here is a dollar,’’ said Mrs. Foster. 
‘‘Mind, I do not give it grudgingly, but it is 
satisfying to see for yourself the results of 
your giving. ’’ 

A year or two later Mr. and Mrs. Foster 
moved West, and settled in a little frontier 
village that was without any church or Sunday- 
school. One of their neighbors told them, 
however, of a little Swedish church four miles 
up the creek, and promised to show them the 
way thither. So the next Sunday morning 
the two mothers and their children followed 
the trail through the buffalo-grass to the little 
Swedish settlement. 

They were made very welcome. ‘‘ You were 
right to come,’’ said one of the women, in her 
broken English. ‘‘In Sweden our beginnings 
were small, but help came to us, much of it 
in money, from far-away America, and now 
here you come, with your singing voice and 
your good works. ‘Gospel seed once started 
always grows.’ That was what our dear 
pastor, Max Sheppert, often told us in Sweden, 
and he bade us to start right when we found a 
home over here. ’’ 

‘*Max Sheppert!’’ cried Mrs. Foster, remem- 
bering that that was the name of the Swedish 
minister old Deacon Brown had told her of. 
‘*And I asked to see results !’’ 

The results were greater than she could have 
asked for. All through the long, hard winter, 
in sickness and in privation, these kind, faith- 
ful Swedes stood generously by the Foster 
family, as if they felt personally responsible 
for their welfare. Surely those who give for 
the Lord’s work in a spirit of love knew not 
where or how they shall reap the fruits of their 
giving. 
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A QUESTION OF INDIVIDUALITY. 


SSS OAN appeared at the door of her 
== mother’s room, keeping with 


her finger the place in the work 
on sociology in which she had been 


—=——{— absorbed when interrupted by one 
of the trivial details of daily life. 
“The egg-man is at the back door, 


mother,” she announced. “He says 
that they have gone up to thirty-eight cents a 
dozen to-day.” 

Mrs. Underwood dropped her sewing and ran 
down -stairs. Cousin Margaret, smiling, met 
Joan’s impatient young eyes. Cousin Margaret 
was a college professor who was entitled to write 
half a dozen letters after her distinguished name. 
She was, moreover, Joan’s ideal. 

“Who is your egg-man?” she asked. 

“Oh, just a farmer from somewhere out Arlington 
way,” Joan answered, carelessly. ‘Mother could 
probably tell you his life history and the names of 
all his family.” 

Cousin Margaret nodded. “‘I know. Your mother, 
Joan, is one of the most wonderful women I ever 
knew.” 

Joan’s eyes widened. Her mother wonderful! 
Of course mother was a dear—nobody knew that 
half as well as she; everybody was always running 
to mother for help and counsel. But she had not 
even had a full high-school course, much less a 
college one. What in the world did Cousin Mar- 
garet mean? 

But Joan soon forgot the remark. Her life 
was so full of really important things—her studies, 
her work at the settlement, her Current Events 
Club, and the rest. She hurried from one to the 
other with an eager earnestness that her mother 
watched wistfully and Cousin Margaret thought- 
fully. 

But one evening the unusual thing happened. 
Joan came home in a really bad temper. It was 
one of her settlement evenings; usually she was 
absorbed, and a little tired when she returned. 
This time she burst into the library with glori- 
ously flaming cheeks. 

“What do you think!” she cried. ‘Mrs. Van 
Auken was at the settlement to-night—she’s the 
new president, you know. She was in velvet and 
furs—you should have seen the girls stare! She 
visited each of the clubs, and said a word or two. 
But after she left mine, 1 overheard her speak to 
Miss Reynolds about me, and she called me that 
muste girl! Now I'd like to know how we are 
ever going to work under her if we have no more 
personality to her than that! I might as well be a 
graphophone!”’ 

Cousin Margaret looked thoughtful. ‘You have 
touched upon a vital point, Joan,” she said. ‘“‘No 





HAT gray old man who stoops and sings 
Above a carven toy 
(A ship, full-graced with outspread wings 
To please an eager boy), 
Unknowingly the ancient air 
Comes to his ancient lips. 
He sings of maids who once were fair, 
Lost sweethearts, vanished ships. 


Hey, the Charming Sally 0! 

Homeward bound who'd dally 0! 

Sally o’ the foam to my Sally safe at home— 
And we'll speed her home from Callao! 





Where are they all, the lovely girls 
Once stepped this white shell road, 

Or watched with salt-spray spangled curls 
The deep-docked ships unload? 

Where are Emily, Dorcas, Anne, 
To meet in silken pride 

The “Three Fair Sisters” Indiaiman 
In-riding with the tide? 


Shake a foot, the Sally 0! 

Ocean hill to valley O! 

Sally o’ the foam to my Sally safe at home— 
And we'll speed her home from Callao! 





social knowledge can be of much value if it ignores 
personality. .And yet—think of our ‘milk-man’— 
‘ice-man’—‘egg-man,’ and all the rest—what are 
they to most of us but machines?” 

“Why —” Joan stammered. But she did not go 
on; there Was nothing to say. . 
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THE WAVES. 


LTHOUGH severe tempests often lash both 

A the Atlantic and the Pacific oceans into 

mighty waves, there is reason to believe that 

the most tremendous seas are those that run south 
of the Cape of Good Hope and Cape Horn. 


Sailors in modern times have never seen such 
waves as those described by = navigators, 
which were reported to rise to the height of one 
hundred or even one hundred and thirty feet. La 
Pérouse, indeed, asserted that he saw waves in the 
Pacific towering to a height of nearly two hundred 
feet. In these more prosaic days we can oy say 
that the , ~~ wave yet measured had an altitude 
of about fifty-two feet. 

That was in the southern ocean, a little north of 
the antarctic continent; and it is quite certain that 
the ~ o waves ever seen in that region did not 
exceed fifty-eight feet. The highest waves ever 
observed in the Indian Ocean were about forty feet. 
The highest waves in the North Atlantic are from 
twenty-five to twenty-nine feet, and in the Medi- 
terranean, from sixteen to nineteen feet. 

Even the smallest of these mighty waves has 
great destructive power, for they often travel ata 
speed of twenty-five miles an hour. A wave thirty 
feet high contains thousands of tons of water, and 
when this immense force is exerted against any 
a, the ruin wrought is likely to be impress- 

Vv 


e. 

The great size of the waves in high southern 
latitudes is Cy nye by the fact that south of the 
Cape of Good Hope and Cape Horn there is neither 
windward nor leeward shore, and the prevailing 
winds are westerly. So when a westerly gale 
springs up, it finds a long westerly swell, the effect 
of a previous wind, still running. The new-born 
wind increases the steepness of this swell and 
forms majestic storm-waves that sometimes reach 
a length of twelve hundred feet from crest to crest. 
The average height in feet of sea-waves is about 
half the velocity of the wind that causes them, 
reckoned in miles per hour. 
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WHERE LINCOLN GOT HIS STORIES. 
Pitt stores Lincoln was as well known for 





the stories that he told as for the policies 
that he carried into effect. How he secured 
| the unfailing supply that served him on every 
| occasion was a mystery to all who heard his apt 
and ready illustrations. “A Chautauqua Boy of 
61” throws some light on the puzzle. Its author, 
Lieut. David B. Parker, was in the office of the 
provost marshal at City Point when an Lrishman 
presented himself for a pass through the Union 
lines. 

The Irishman was dressed in corduroys, with 
hobnailed shoes. He had a humorous, ruddy face, 
and his eyes sparkled with fun. He handed out a 
card, but held on to one corner of it. The card 
read, “Pass the bearer, —, to General 
Meagher’s ee in the Army of the Potomac 
and return to Washington, with free transporta- 





tion. A. Lincoln.” 
“All right,” said Major Beckwith, “I will give 
you a pass, but I want you to tell me how you got 
he card.” 
The Irishman said, “I had three sons in this 
counthry who were in th’ army. One was killed. 














Where’s “Charming Sally”? “Peerless Prue”? 
And where’s the “Modest Maid”? 

Has “Laughing Lucy” vanished, tod, 
And “Constant Adelaide” ? 

Their ships are all beneath the waves 
And woven wings no more 

Bear far their names, whose quiet graves 
Slant headstones mark, ashore. 


Hey, the Charming Sally 0! 

A rush, a reel, a rally O! 

Sally o’ the foam to my Sally safe at home— 
And we'll speed her home from Callao! 


The lettered names that gleamed and dipped 
On many a plunging prow 
In the quaint peace of lichened script 
Fade yearly fainter now. 
An S—a cherub’s wing—a date— 
Poor, charming Sally! That was she. 
Only the quick fish know the fate 
Of Sally of the sea. 


Hey, the Charming Sally 0! 

Homeward bound who'd dally 0! 

Drive her through the foam, for it’s home, 
boys, home— 

Sally 0! to Sally, ho! from Callao! 











The two others sent me money to come over and 
visit them. They told me to come t’ Washington, 
and I could git a pass. I came t? Washington 
but I could git no pass. I wint iverywhere. 
ushed me way in to that old Turk in th’ War 
epartment, and I thought for a minute he would 

ut me in prison for gittin’ into his room. Then I 
hung around the White House, and went into the 

rden and talked with the gardener, who was a 

ind fellah, and I told him me story. He said, 
‘Come to-morrow morning carly, and I will put 
you at work here. When Mr. Lincoln comes to 
walk in the garden, you can speak to him.’ 

“So in the marnin’ I wint there an’ fussed wid 
some plants along the walk. Pretty soon I saw 
th’ master comin’. As he saw me, he stopped an’ 
spoke. He said: 

“*New man here?’ 

“IT said an am helpin’ the gardener a little,’ 
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“*Are you a gardener?’ 

“*I’m just come from Ireland,’ said I. 

“But are you a gardener?’ said he. 

“*T am,’ said I, but that was a lie, fr I’m a 
groom. ; 

“Then he stopped there and talked 'to me, and I 
told him my story. ‘Come into the office,’ he says, 
‘and I will fix you out.’ So the gardener told me 
what door to go in and what to tell ’em, an’ I 
walked past those fellahs as if I owned the place. 

“When I come in, Mr. Lincoln said, ‘Have a 
seat, sir, an’ warm your feet by the fire.’ He sat 
writin’, an’ a man was shovin’ papers before him, 
an’ he would sign them. He said, ‘You must know 
lots of Irish stories,’ an’ I said: 

“*T know some,’ an’ he said: 

***All right, talk to me, talk to me!’ 

“Well, I could always talk if I hadn’t much to 
say, but I kep’ talkin’ an’ talkin’, an’ a man came 
in to see ’im on business, an’ he said, ‘Never you 
mind; sit where you are,’ an’ he kep’ me there. 
When dinner-time came, he told th’ man to take 
me down an’ see that I ’ad some dinner. Then I 
came back again. I stayed with him day afther 
day. I was given a dinner of turkey an’ ivery- 
thing, but there was no whisky. Finally he said, 
‘It is time for you to go to the boys, an’ I will let 
you go.’ But he had pumped ivery story out of 
me that I had iver heard.” 
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AN ADVENTURE ON THE STEPPE. 


HERE are still wolves on the steppes of 
T Russia, as appears from this story sent to 
a Swedish paper by one of its correspond- 
ents who was traveling in the winter through the 
wastes of what was formerly known as Lithuania. 


It was a bright, frosty winter day, the snow was 
excellent, and the mail-sleigh glided forward at 
reat speed. A troika with three Poles in it fol- 
owed behind. Toward sunset we emerged from 
the dark pine woods upon the steppe, which 
stretched | in front of us as far as the eye 
could reach. Soon the stars made their appear- 
ance, and the moon rose. It was bitterly cold, 
and the snow crackled beneath the runners. The 
horses’ breath rose in the air like thick smoke. 
The —_ and shouts of the Poles died away, and 
profound silence reigned. 
ge | one of the horses whinnied, then an- 
other, and a third shied violently, uttering that 
terrible cry of which the horse is capable only 
when in extreme fear. I could see by the light of 
the moon the shadow of an animal about the size 
of a dog flitting over the frozen surface of a marsh 
pool which lay some twenty paces from us on one 
side of the road. Noanimal can travel more silently 
than a wolf when in search of prey, and none can 
attack so suddenly and unexpectedly. I was 
slowly raising my gun when a second wolf rose 
immediately in front of the horses with crest erect 
and green, phosphorescent eyes. At the same time 
a 4 of light appeared all over the mere, and the 
nowling of the beasts rang out. 
A shot was fired; revolver in hand, Lescek, one 





of the Poles, stood on the driving seat of the troika. 
Then from the mail-sleigh discharged both 
barrels of my gun, and a savage howl announced 
that they had taken effect; two of the most daring 
of our assailants lay rollingin the snow. The three 
Poles kept firing furiously, although the attack of 
the wolves was directed more against our sleigh, 
probably because it was drawn by double the 
number of horses. Our driver had no other 
weapon than his loaded whip, but with it he dealt 
tremendous blows. 

The horses struggled madly, and tried with all 
their strength to break the harness. At each shot 
from my gun the wolves scattered, only to collect 
again immediately and renew their attack on the 
horses. Suddenly there arose a wild yell behind 


us. 

The three Poles were rolling in the snow by the 
side of their overturned sleigh; Lescek’s badly 
driven horses had torn themselves loose from the 
troika in their terror, and were careering wildly 
over the snow-covered steppe, pursued by some of 
the wolves. They were soon pulled down, and in 
the stillness of the night their death-screams were 
terrible. The Poles wallowed about in the snow, 
shouting, weeping and lamenting by turns. 

Their situation was, indeed, sufficiently serious 
for only Lescek had had enough presence of min 
to hide himself beneath the sleigh, and the mail- 
driver and I, surrounded by wolves, could give 
them no help. I looked upon them as doomed, 
= felt sure that we should quickly share their 
‘ate. 

ve ag he pursuers disappeared, and although 
bleeding lly, the horses became calmer; the 
gleaming eyes of the wolves were seen only here 
and there out on the steppe. A shot ras out, then 
a volley, succeeded by yells of pain. A dozen dead 
wolves lay on the ground, and two huge beasts 
actually expired beneath the hoofs of the horses 
as our rescuers came up in their tinkling sleighs. 

It was a landed proprietor with his servants 
whose solitary farm lay only a couple of versts 
away. None of us were dangerously wounded. 
The wolves had treated the Poles worst, for their 
clothes were nearly torn from their bodies; they 
were bitten, too, but not seriously. The following 
morning our host, Herr Stanski, came across the 
skeletons of the three troika horses searcely half 
a verst from the scene of our struggle. The — 
creatures were still bound together with the har- 
ness. 


*® © 


A NEWSPAPER IN SHORTHAND. 


NE of the queerest newspapers in the world 

QO is the Kamloops Wawa, a journal printed 

in shorthand by a tribe of Indians who live 

in the interior of British Columbia. A writer in 

the Overland Monthly gives an interesting account 
of its origin. 


* It was established through the efforts of a French 
missionary, Le Jeune by name, who came to the 
Fraser River district of British Columbia a few 
years ago. He found the natives superstitious, 
ignorant, and unable to write their language. He 
soon learned the Indian vocabulary, and then 
beans to write it by means of shorthand signs 
which represented all the sounds the Indians use 
in pronouncing the words. _ ; 
e Jeune first ey his —- to an intelli- 
ent Indian lad who lived in the central village. 
he boy took to it intuitively. Ina few months he 
had thoroughly learned the art of writing his lan- 
fuage in shorthand, and began to teach his friends. 
he new “talk language” created wide-spread 
interest, and the Indians, young and old, were soon 
engaged in practising this strange method of com- 
munication. 

After about five hundred had mastered the 
system, various parts of the Bible were translated 
by the missionary, and finally the Kamloops Wawa 
was started. 

The paper was printed on a mimeograph for the 
first year, but after that Le Jeune succeeded in 
having type made, and it is now printed on a press 
in the nearest city. It has sixteen pa es, and con- 
tains all the news of the tribe, and of the church 
that the missionary has built up in the main village. 
Over two thousand Indians have learned to read. 
It is a very interesting sight to look into one of the 
Chinook wigwams, where the women still use 
stone implements to prepare their clothing of deer- 
skin, and see the family grouped about eagerly 
reading the latest number of the Kamloops Wawa. 


® ©. 


A WISE VERMONTER. 


OV. Thomas Chittenden of Vermont is re- 
(; membered for his great kindness of heart 

as well as for his ability and force of char- 
acter. He was the first governor of the state, and 
lived in the liberal manner that befitted his office. 
His cellar, as was the custom of those days, was 
well stocked every fall with provisions—barrels of 
pork, boxes of vegetables and tubs of butter. 


One winter night the governor’s rest was broken 
by sounds coming from his cellar. He left his bed 
quietly, and with a candle ready to light, made his 
way in the direction of the noise. As he reached 
the cellar he struck a light, and saw a man takin 
great pieces of pork out of his meat-barrel an 
stowing them away ina i 

The governor approached the intruder, and in a 
commanding voice said, “Go on, sir! Fill up that 
bag and be off. You ought to be ashamed of your- 
self to disturb honest people at this time of night!” 

L~ thief shrank back, evidently much fright- 
ened. 

“Be quick!” continued the governor. “It is no 
fit time to keep me shivering here!” 

So stern was the governor’s manner that the 
man was compelled to obey. 

““Now begone!” went on Governor Chittenden. 
“When you are again in need of food come to me 
and say so, and I will give you more. Do not 
pillage my house at night. If I ever have the 
smallest reason to suspect you of another such 
act, you shall be punished for this offense as the 
law provides.” 

It is pleasant to know that the man came to the 
governor the next day to ask for employment, in 
order that he might pay for what he had taken, 
and that work was found for him, which he per- 
formed steadily and well. 


*® & 


A KINDNESS TO THE FISH. 


THEL, who was ten years old, was studying 
her geographical reader, and learned that fish 
are placed in brine before they are dried and 

prepared for sale. 

After explaining that brine is very strong salt 
water, the teacher asked why the fish were placed 
in it. Ethel’s face was illumined with sudden 
understanding, and she promptly replied: 

“Because they are used to salt water!’’ 


® © 
REFORMED SPELLING? 


shucks!” exclaimed the old resident quoted 
in the New York Tribune. 


“Thar’s young Bill Smithers took an engineerin’ 
course in a correspondence school, and then put 
upa + on his carriage-house and hadn’t no more 

han to_spell ‘carriage,’ ‘g-a-r-a-g-e’ !”’ 


“Piste ex nowadays don’t amount to 


sense t 
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CHRISTMAS IS SURE TO COME! 


BY ZITELLA COCKE. 


Santa Claus always comes in the night, 


And I wonder why ’tis so. . 
Sometimes when the stars are shining 
bright, 


Sometimes in the rain and snow. 

But what pleases me the best of all, 
And it may seem strange to some, 

Is this: that whether it shines or storms, 
Dear Christmas is sure to come! 


Christmas is not a fair-weather friend, 
And every one has his share. 

And when Christmas comes to you and 

me, 

It is coming everywhere. 

All over the world the boys and girls, 
In the lands of Christendom, 

Are looking and longing, as you and I, 
For Christmas is sure to come! 


—o 
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THE CHRISTMAS WISH. 


A PLAY FOR CHILDREN. 
BY HELEN RHODA HOOPES. 


Nore, 

This little play can be given in any room 
where a space can be cleared, and a large chair 
placed to form the center of the stage. Some 
one behind the scenes jingles sleigh-bells as 
the different characters enter. Alfred makes a 
courtly bow to each girl as she comes on to the 
stage, and she responds with a bow that is in 
keeping with the time or with the nation that 
she represents. The Indian girl raises her 
right hand; the Puritan maid carries a hymn- 
book and bows sedately ; the Italian girl makes 
a graceful bow and gives a gay little wave of 
her hand; the Dutch maiden makes a little 
bobbing bow, and the Japanese girl kneels 
and touches her forehead to the floor. 

All of the children behind the scenes join 
in the Christmas carol, which is the familiar 
one, ‘‘God rest ye merry, gentlemen. ’’ 


PERSONS. 

Edith, an American. 
Alfred, a lad of Merrie England. 
No-ko-tah, an Indian girl. 
Abigail Winthrop, a Puritan maid. 
Bianca, an Italian girl. 
Katrinka, a Dutch maiden. 
O-Ito-San, a Japanese girl. 

The time is just before Christmas. 


COSTUMES. 

Edith should wear a pretty modern frock, 
and carry a note-book and pencil. 

Alfred should wear doublet and hose, with 
a short cloak and a sword at his side. When 
he bows, he should doff his plumed hat and 
hold it to his heart. 


No-ko-tah should be a slender, dark-haired | w 


girl, and she should wear a fringed coat and 
skirt, leggings and moccasins, with strings of 
beads and shells about her neck. 

Abigail Winthrop should wear a plain gray 
dress, with a white lawn cap and a plain fichu 
and apron. 

Bianca should be a dark-haired girl. Her 
costume should consist of a full skirt of bright 
flowered stuff, a black apron, with several 
bright-colored stripes across it, a white waist, 
yellow scarf, coral beads, and a square, Italian 
peasant’s cap of dark red trimmed with 
yellow. 

Katrinka should have two long braids of 
yellow hair. Her dress should be dark blue, 
full in the skirt, a plain waist and plain short 
sleeves. She should wear a white apron and 
stiff white Dutch cap, red stockings and wooden 
shoes. 

O-Ito-San should be a tiny girl, with black 
hair that is rolled stiftly back and is decorated 
with small fans. She should wear a kimono 
of soft red that is made Japanese style, with 
straight sleeves and broad red bow tied at the 
back, and carry a bunch of poppies. These 
should be rather large; they can be made of 
scarlet and green crape paper. 


(Edith is seen sitting in the big chair, and 
looking at her note-book. ) 


Edith—Now let me see, here is my list— 

I’ve just eleven names put down. 

Here’s father and mother, first of all, 

For gifts I’ve searched all over town. 

Here’s Brother Tom and Aunt Lisette, 

And agg and Baby Joe, 

And Mary, Margaret and Jeannette. 

Then Jack and Jill, that’s all—I know. 

We’re going to have a Christmas tree, 

With something hung for every one. 

I wonder what there’ll be for me! 

Oh, won’t it be the grandest fun! 

But let me think! My list again! 

(O dear, it’s after nine o’clock !) 

Now shall I give that fountain pen 

To Mary, Margaret or Jeannette? 

O dear (yawns), I wish, just for this once, 

That I could be a Japanese, 

Or from some other foreign land, 

Where they don’t care for Christmas trees. 

1 am so sleepy! (Yawns.) But let me see, 

What shall my gift to grandpa be? 

I wish that I’d lived long ago, 

They didn’t have to worry so. 

What did they do, those girls and boys, 

Who—lived—before—the—Christmas—toys— 
(She falls asleep. Behind the curtain 
a carol is sung softly. Air, ‘‘God 
rest ye merry, gentlemen. ’’) 
(Sound of sleigh-bells. Enter Alfred. ) 





Alfred—Nay, My my troth, I wonder now 
Who made the Christmas wish at last, 
To see us all, a merry throng, 
The Christmas spirits of the past. 
(Suddenly sees Edith. ) 
Ah, hereshe is! (Softly.) She’s sound asleep ; 
1’ll wake her if I may. 
(Approaches Edith and bows. ) 
Give you good-e’en, O damsel fair. 
(Edith wakes slowly and looks round 
—_) 
I’ve come from far away, 
In answer to a wish you’ve made. 
I hope you see I’ve not delayed. 


Edith (now wide-awake)—But who are you? 
Alfred (bowing)—Fair maid, my name 
Aired & I am a page ~oe 


To good Queen Bess. From thence I came 
In answer to your Christmas wish. 


Edith—My Christmas wish? 


Alfred—That you might know 
Of Christmas times long, long ago. 
I we you, list, I’ll tell you true 
What we in England to do. 
(He draws up a stool or cushion and sits 
at Edith’s feet. She listens intently. ) 
The Yule log first was carried in, 
| twenty sturdy yeomen ; 
The great hall rang with merry din, 
With shouts and songs and laughter, 
While mistletoe so silvery white 
And holly’s scarlet berry 
Were gathered in, from far and near, 
To make our Christmas merry. 
The lads and lassies at the door 
The joyous Christmas carols sang: 
‘*God rest ye merry, gentlemen. ’’ 
Loud and so clear their voices rang! 
The boar’s head, then, did grace the feast, 
Plum pudding, stuck with holly, 
There was enough for all a share, 
To make our Christmas jolly. 
The Yule log burned, the walls were hung 
ith wreaths of fragrant spruce and fir. 
Our mother told of three wise men, 
Bringing rare gifts of gold and myrrh 
To the little Child, in a manger born, 
So long ago on Christmas morn. 


Edith—But didn’t you play any games, 
Nor have a tree all filled with toys? 
Didn’t ng hang your stockings up, 
Like other little girls and boys? 


Alfred—Nay, things have changed since then, 
you know, 
That Christmas season, long ago. 
(Bells heard. Enter No-ko-tah. As she 
comes slowly toward the center, Alfred 
jumps up and bows to her, and then turns 
to Edith. ) 


Alfred—Here’s No-ko-tah, the Indian maid, 
Come from her far-off forest home, 

To tell you of her life so free, 

As through the woods she’s wont to roam. 


No-ko-tah (speaks solemnly and distinctly): 

When wintry blasts came to our tribe 

Tt meant no joy of Christmas cheer, 

But long, sad hours, so cold and dark, 

Within our teepees, dark and drear. 

Silent we lay, on beds of skins, 

Watching the curling smoke ascend. 

Naught knew we of the Christ-child’s life, 

The One Who is the children’s Friend. 

We had no toys, so long ago— 

A string of elk’s teeth for a charm, 

Perhaps a claw of some big bear, 

Supposed to keep us from all harm. 

Candy to us was quite unknown, 

But sweet the honey of wild bees, 

Or often did we find the sap 

Running from sugar-maple trees. 

A piece of venison, well-dried, 

Game—if the arrow went quite true; 

The maize on stones was pounded fine— 

These for our dinner had to do. 

The squaw-mother wove a blanket fine, 

And gaily trimmed for the little feet 

Moccasins made of the softest hide, 

Beaded and worked so trim and neat. 

You should, O white child, be content 

With all your Christmas gladness! 

Be full of joy, to others kind; 

And may your life be free from sadness. 
(Goes back of Edith’s chair, and 
stands a little to one side of it. ) 
(The sleigh-bells ring again. Enter 
Abigail. ) 


Alfred—In faith, here comes a little maid 
Who looks demure, but not afraid. 


Abigail (seriously)—My name is Abigail Win- 
throp, sir. 

I lived in the early days, 

When all our land was new and cold, 

And few the joys of girls and boys 

Who came with the settlers bold. 

On Christmas morn, when our chores were 


done, 
And the morning prayers were said, 





| To tell you of St. Nicholas eve, 
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A CHRISTMAS CAROL. 








We went to the church with the straight-backed 


pews, 
And the pulpit high overhead. 
Then home to our dinner of roasted pig, 
And parsnips fried nice and brown, 
And apples baked, wild cranberry tarts, 
With sugar from Boston town. 
But we were happy, as children should be, 
In the love of our parents dear, 
Though your Christmas joys with presents 
and toys 
Did never the Puritan cheer. 
(She goes to her place beside No-ko-tah. ) 
(Bells. Enter Bianca, gaily.) 


Alfred (bowing)—Bianca is the name we give 
This little maid. Tell where you live. 


Bianca—My home is in lovely Italy, 
The land of the olive and vine, 

Where the sky is blue and cloudless 
And there’s warmth in the bright sunshine. 
The children’s best and dearest friend 
Is the fairy Befana so kind, 

And they pray to her that she may send 
Good gifts from her generous store. 

On the night before Epiphany 

Each child takes a little shoe, 

And puts it just outside the door 

To see what Befana will do. 


Edith (politely)—That must be nice, but still, 
you see, 

I think my Christmas just suits me. 

: , (Bianea takes her place beside Edith’s | 

chair. ) 

(Bells. Enter Katrinka. ) 

(Alfred bows. ) | 

! 

Katrinka—Katrinka has come from far o’er 

the sea 


In my cottage home, by the Zuyder Zee. 

On glad St. Nicholas evening, 

We gather, a merry throng, 

And dance about father and mother, 

And sing our Christmas song. 

And when the door is opened, 

St. Nicholas stands within, 

And if we’ve been good and happy, 

His favor we’re sure to win. 

He will shower sugar-plums on you, 

(The birch-rod he’ll hide away, ) 

And then of a sudden the saint is gone, 

And nothing can make him stay. 

We set our wooden shoes in a row, 

And wait for the morning light, 

And then we find them filled with toys, 

That St. Nicholas brought in the night. 

(Katrinka stands beside Bianca. ) 

(The bells ring, ang O-Ito-San enters, and 
makes a Japanese bow before Edith. ) 


Alfred—O-Ito-San, now tell us, pray, 
Do Japanese children keep Christmas day ? 





| 


O-Ito-San—From the Flowery Kingdom I 
come, 

With my story of dolls and toys, 

For though we’ve no Christmas in Japan, 

There is pleasure for girls and boys. 


We have doll fétes in early spring, 
Yolls of every kind and size, 
From the emperor and empress, down 
To the geisha with laughing eyes. 
For the boys they have warriors bold, 
With swords and trumpets’ blare, 
And our friends send gifts to all, 
With nuts and sweetmeats to spare. 
And again we’ve‘a holiday 
When the cherry-tree blossoms white, 
And the purple iris waves its flag 
And roses scent the night. 
But we know naught of your Christmas 
That you have across the seas, 
With the stockings and the presents, 
And the lighted Christmas trees, 
And the little Child Who loves you, 
And Who came on earth to save. 

(She gives a poppy to each child, while 

Alfred is speaking to Edith. ) 


Alfred—And now, farewell, dear maid. 
Let your heart be satisfied 
With your own dear, blessed Christmas 
That to others is denied. 
(The children group themselves round 
Edith’s chair, and gently wave the 
poppies over her head. Edith falls 
asleep again. ) 
Chorus (Air, *‘Over the Summer Sea’’): 
Poppy Sone. 
Softly the poppies glow, 
Sweetly the breezes blow, 
Gently the brooklets flow, 
Slumberland nearing. 
Ripples the silver stream, 
Rosy the poppies gleam, 
Bringing a pleasant dream, 
Slumberland cheering. 
Poppy bells are ringing, 
Poppy songs we’re singing, 
Poppy dreams we’re bringing, 
To thee asleep. 
Sleep, sleep, 
Sleep, dear one, sleep. 
Sleep, oh, sleep, dear one, sleep. 


(Still singing, they tiptoe softly off the 
stage. ) 


Edith (gradually wakes; she looks round, 
as if bewildered; then she rises from her 
chair, comes to the front, and says): 

I really believe I’ve been asleep, 


And I’ve had a dream so queer. . 


I saw a page and a Puritan maid, 


Who stood before me here; 


An Indian, an Italian, a Japanese girl 


Whose hair was black without a curl, 


A little Dutch girl from the Zuyder Zee, 


Oh, ’twas the funniest thing to see! 


And they told me about their Christmas, 
And that I should be satisfied 

With the pleasures I have, and not worry 
Nor fret, when I’ve been denied ; 

And that Christmas was never a trouble 

If you tried to be happy and gay, 


| So I shall remember my Christmas wish, 
| And be jolly on Christmas day. 
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Questions about the contents of this 
department will be gladly answered 








THE PENNY - WHISTLER. 


N his letters, Robert 
| Louis Stevenson 

whimsically calls him- 

self “a performer on 
the penny whistle.” 
He sets his readers to 
looking about for the 
penny -whistlers — the 
light-hearted, gifted 
company who take 
their powers not too 
seriously or vainglori- 
ously, yet with enough 
earnestness to leave no 
note of their humble 
instrument untried. 
Where are they—the 
sweet-tempered, naive- 
ly happy, sane-minded 
penny-whistlers? 

There seem to be two 
classes of girls who 
have talent: those who 
feel, after a period of study, that their own powers 
are so insignificant beside those of the masters 
that it is not worth while to use their gifts at all; 
and those whose skill becomes to them like an 
ornament of their dress—something to add to 
their attractiveness. Both classes need to learn 
the penny-whistler’s first maxim: The proper use 
of beauty is as a gift. 

The girl who is a true penny-whistler recognizes 
her own limitations, but never for a moment 
despairs. All round her she hears the cry, “I 
can’t express the beauty I feel! You, who have 
the means, express it for me.” Blithely the penny- 
whistler answers, “Here is my best. It does not 
show forth all of the beauty, but it shows forth all 
of it that I can express with my penny whistle. 
Take it—it is yours for the asking.” 

The penny-whistler ceases to be self-conscious, 
and uses her gift as nature intended. She does 
not sing merely to shine among others. Her 
motive is unselfish. The hand-clapping means to 
her, not that:she has brought glory to herself, but 
that she has given pleasure to others. She does 
not make an exhibition of her gift—she gives it, 
graciously, happily, unselfishly. 





The principal of a girls’ school recently asked | 
each pupil who applied for lessons in the various | 
|of twenty-two-inch 


arts, ‘Why do you wish to take this course?” 
Of ninety girls, eighty answered more or less 
directly that it was because they wanted to make 
themselves more attractive. For those girls, the 
chief incentive to study was the desire that no 
one else should outshine them. Developing their 
gifts meant preparation for contest—the contest 
that goes on in social life, and creates jealousy, 
envy, discord-and unhappiness. 

A girl who had been born in a little American 
town returned at last after years spent in the 
study of music in Germany. Her ability was 
naturally a subject of interest to the villagers. 

“Why don’t you play for the people who drop 
in, Helen?” asked her mother, after many callers 
had gone away disappointed. 

“I don’t intend to make myself and my music 
common, like an organ-grinder who plays for any 
one and every one,” she answered, 

There are many girls like her. The more highly 
they have developed their powers, the more afraid 
they seem to be of ‘‘making themselves common.” 

To the penny-whistler’s mind, even the greatest 
gift issmall. Human power is limited, and genius 
itself falls short of per- 
fect expression. Why, 
then, should any girl feel 
that hers is a gift too 
wonderful for every-day 
use? 

Let the girl who is in- 
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and sisters and for party favors. 
them and wants them. It’s heaps of fun.” 

Doing the marketing, managing the household 
machinery, planning novel decorations for bazaars 
and parties, embroidering original designs, grow- 
ing flowers—all these things are penny whistles 
for those who are not endowed with the larger 
gifts. The penny-whistler loves her gift and sighs 
for no other. Through it she strengthens and 
expresses her personality, and so grows daily 
nearer to the grace of her ideal. 


* 


MAKING USE OF OLD FURS. 


URS are an article of luxury that not every 
F girl can have, but in nearly every attic there 

is a trunk or cedar chest in which there lies 
an old fur coat, cape or muff. Perhaps it is a 
mink collar or tippet that has not seen the light 
since Aunt Mehitable carefully put it away in its 
tissue wrappings in the quaint old band - box. 
There are many girls who would envy you the 
possession of that old bit of fur. 

From left-over pieces of broadcloth, velvet, silk 
or satin you can fashion many pretty things for 
which the piece of fur will furnish band trimmings. | 
Hang the fur on the clothes-line, and sun and air it | 
until the odor of moth-balls is gone. The sunning | 
and airing process 


Everybody likes | 





shown in Fig. 2 
| will serve 4s a guide for the collar. 
front and as deep in the back as you wish; but | 
because of the long tabs in front, a collar that is | 
shallow behind will be more becoming to most 
girls. As the collar is lined with buckram and 
interlined with wadding, the tabs are cut sepa- 
rately, and are merely lined with the silk or satin. 
You can use bands of squirrel, chinchilla, or any 
other fur. Band the two tabs in front with a loop 
of fur at the top to finish the closing, and under 
the fur loop put a large hook and eye. 

A velvet or felt hat with a drooping brim should 
have a facing of light satin—pale rose, blue or 
white. Striking contrasts are best. A black hat 
faced with old rose is charming. As pictured, the 
hat ornament is a “wing” made of the same 
material as the collar and cuffs. It is mounted on 
a wing-shaped wired muslin or buckram founda- 
tion. No other trimming is required. A cording 
of silk, satin or velvet can be used to conceal the 
joining of crown and brim in the back. 

This costume is a good example of what you can 
do with small pieces of fur. 
new material for the set proper, you will need one 
and a quarter yards of twenty-two-inch silk for 
the collar, the cuffs and the hat wing. 

Separate collar and cuff sets are extremely 
| useful in varying the appearance of different 

costumes. 





will give the fur new 
life. 

Fig. 1 shows an at- 
tractive costume that 
any girl can copy, 
and that requires only 
a little fur. The set 
can be made of broad- 
cloth to match the 
suit, or of velvet of 
a contrasting Sfiade, 
and trimmed with’ 
whatever fur you 
happen to have. A 
breadth or two of vel- 
vet from an old coat 
or skirt will furnish 
ample material for 
hat, collar and muff. 
If new material must 
be purchased, one and 
three-quarters yards 


FIG. 1. 








of tan broadecloth—a shade that you can | 
wear with almost any costume. Three- 
quarters of a yard of double-width goods 


the revers and the cuffs, interline them 
with buckram to insure their shape, and 
line them with tan silk or satin to match 
the goods. Edge the collar and the cuffs 
witha fur band. For trimming on both 


attach loops of tan soutache to simulate 
buttonholes on both revers. and cuffs. 


fasteners you can 
easily adjust this set 
to different costumes. 

A detachable bow 
that will trim a hat 
without any other or- 








velvet will be required, with one and three-quarters 
yards of silk or satin for the lining. 

When you are sure that the collar fits, cut the 
velvet or the broadcloth and fit that. Interline 
with buckram and cotton wadding; then line with 
silk or satin to match, as nearly as possible, the 
material used. 

You will not need a pattern for either the collar 
or the muff; in fact, the only patterns that any 
girl needs for the articles shown on this page, 
she can cut for herself from heavy Manila paper. 
It is, however, a wise plan to fit a paper-muslin 
collar before cutting into the goods. It can 
afterward be used as an interlining. If you doubt 
your ability to cut such a model, buy a paper 
pattern. 

Sew the fur bands neatly round the collar, and 
use two long tails of fur as a finish in the back. 
You can make them by sewing strips of the fur 
together and stuffing them with cotton, or you can 
buy them at any furrier’s. If you cannot get fur 
tails, use velvet tassels. Conceal the front closing 
by a large hook and eye buttonholed with heavy 
embroidery-silk that matches the shade of the 
garment. 

The muff that goes with this set is merely a 
strip of broadcloth or velvet cut in the shape 
of an envelope. Fourteen by twenty-seven 
inches is a good size. Round one end of the 
strip to form the overlap- 





clined to depreciate her 
gift remember that 
“little things have their 
peculiar charm.” If she 
cannot interpret difficult 
classical music with credit, let her not 
scorn the ability to play simple melodies. 
If she cannot paint a picture that reaches 
the great galleries, or even the local art 
exhibition, she may still be able to illu- 
minate gift-books, color photographs, or 
make pretty place-cards. No girl is 
justified in saying she “has no talent.” 
Every one can make a penny- whistle 
effort of some kind, for there are many | 
small arts besides the three great ones 
to which most girls turn. 

“I got more pleasure out of those little 
rimes you wrote in my train letter than 
from any other reading that I did on my 
journey,” said a friend to a girl whose 
stories are usually returned by the 
editors to whom she sends them. 


Fig. 3. 








ping upper portion. Shir 
the edge of this flap two 
or three times in order 
to dispose of the fulness, 
and to relieve the plain- 
ness of the muff. Line it 
first with buckram, then 
with cotton wadding, and 
lastly with the silk or 
satin. Cut the lining a 
trifle larger than the out- 
side material to form an 
overlapping edge. Hem 
this edge neatly to the 
outside. Next fasten the 
fur band to the finished 
strip, and ornament the 
rounded end with two 
fur tails or velvet tassels 
to match those used at 
the back of the collar. 
Then fold over the com- 
pleted oblong strip, en- 


FIG. 2. 








“IT want some more of those candies 
you make, Mary,” announced a brother, who had 
just returned home from college. ‘“ Nothing I 
can find in any of the stores is as good as your 
chocolates.”’ 

‘Who arranged those flowers so artistically?” 
asked a caller of her hostess. 

“Help me plan my winter clothes,” begs the 
busy mother of the daughter who has an eye for 
line and color. 

“Read me a story, sister. You make it sound 
just as if it were true,” pleads the little one at 
bedtime. 

Such is the cry for the penny-whistlers who can 
do the little things well. The demand is greater 
than the supply, ‘because so few girls think that 
the little gift is worth cultivating. Many of them 
do not even know that they possess the power of 
doing “anything in particular.” 

“T’ve just found out that I have a knack for 
making funny paper dolls,” a young penny-whis- 
tler announced the other day. “I make them for 
the hospital children and for my little brothers 





velope fashion, 
securely stitch it in place to form the muff. 

For the hat, you can either buy a becoming wire 
shape, or you can use last year’s frame. Ifthe 
crown is too low, raise it with buckram. Cover 
the crown with a piece of velvet, plain or draped, 
but use a plain bias strip for the brim. A cream 
satin or velvet under brim with a side rosette of 
the same fabric is generally becoming to a youth- 
ful face. Colored facings will be much used this 
season, especially pale blue and rose. The blue 
is becoming to most complexions, but a girl with 
red hair should avoid rose color. In any event, 
whatever color you select, put a little rosette on 
the left side of the hat. Conceal the union of 
crown and brim by a band of fur that will also 
serve as a finish. Let it extend entirely round 
the hat, and let the two ends meet under the 
buckle or rosette. 

Velvet or broadcloth cuffs edged with fur to 
match will add much to the coat or jacket with 
which you are to wear this set. 

Another costume that has a distinctive touch is 


and | 





nament is shown with 
the foregoing set. It 
consists of two loops 
of louisine ribbon and 
a fur-covered buckle 
that joins them. The 
foundation is an oblong piece of pasteboard or 
buckram. This is cut in buckle fashion, covered 
with fur, and lined with satin. 

Mink or sable, cut into bands, makes an excel- 
lent contrast to the tan broadcloth. White broad- 
cloth with black fur bands, and a white satin bow 
with a black fur buckle, make a good combination 
to wear with a black coat and black hat. 

Fig. 4 shows another detachable collar and cuff 
set. If you have no fresh material, you can use 
even a shabby piece of velvet in making this 
set. Cut the collar over a round sailor pattern, 
leaving the overlapping right side three inches 
longer than the left side. Baste to this an inter- 
lining of buckram. Cover the upper portion of the 
collar with all-over lace, or a lace edging. This, 
having a scalloped edge, will show well against the 
velvet background. Line with silk or satin, and 
edge with fur. Finish the overlapping point with 
a rosette of satin ribbon, and under that secure 
the collar to the garment with which you wish to 
wear it. Make the cuffs in the same way. 





FIG. 4. 


Both lace and brocaded velvet will be much | 


worn this winter. Some striking combinations 
can be carried out in this set. For example, an 
open-mesh lace can be appliquéd on a green bro- 
caded velvet, so that the color will show through 
the lace, and between the edge of the lace and the 
fur band. Many old-fashioned brocaded gowns 
that now hang in attics can thus be put to practical 
use this winter. The more old-fashioned the 
fabric, the better. 

Tam-o’-shanters are in favor again. Some of the 
most attractive ones are made of brocade, with a 
smart little wing at the side. Another good shape 
is a brocade turban, with a brown fur brim, and a 
short satin bow and a fur buckle on the left side 
—a bow similar to that shown in Fig. 3. 

A word of advice about cutting furs may be of 
service. First, place the skin with the fur side 
down on an old board or a marble-topped table. 
Mark on the skin side with a blue pencil where 
the fur is to be cut, measuring accurately with a 
tape measure or rule. Separate the fur under- 
neath in order to prevent its being mutilated when 
you cut. This you can do by running the point of 
a pair of scissors through the hair. Never use 
shears to cut fur, for they will mutilate it. In- 
stead, use a sharp knife. 

Watch for holes in the reverse side of the skin. 
If you find any, close them with silk court-plaster. 
In joining bands, do not sew in a seam, but lay 
the pieces together, and overcast them with linen 
thread on the skin side. 

It is an excellent plan to sew black tape on the 
right side of the band to protect the raw edge, and 
afterward to turn the tape and hem it, on the 
wrong side, to the skin. Before hemming it, how- 
ever, pad the band with cotton wadding to “plump” 
it out; then hem the tape to the wadding, and if 
you wish to insure workmanlike results, line with 
silk. 
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Chocolate Taffy That Does Not Sugar.—It is 
not difficult to keep taffy from turning to sugar in 
the making if you will follow this method: Take 
two cupfuls of molasses, one cupful of light 
brown sugar, one-half cupful of thick cream. 
When this mixture comes to a boil, add four 
squares of unsweetened chocolate. Boil the mass 


If you have to buy | 
twelve inches at each 









In Fig. 3 appears one made 


| 


will make the set and a muff, too. Any | cardboard. 
good revers pattern will serve as a guide. | little strain on the fastenings. 
After fitting a paper-muslin model, cut | wire make a loop as shown at A A in Fig. 1. 





By means of patent | 








® Al letters should be addressed to 
the Editor of the Girls’ Page 





Any deep collar pattern that fits | steadily for about twenty minutes, and stir it as 
Cut it long in | much as you like. 


When it is brittle upon being 
| dropped in cold water, remove it from the fire, 
and stir in one and one-half cupfuls of chopped 
walnut meats.. Turn the mass into a well-but- 
tered pan, and when-it is nearly cold, cut it into 
squares. 
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A PIANO LAMP-SCREEN AND 
REFLECTOR. 


Te illustrations tell almost the whole story. 
Get a piece of thick cardboard, or quarter- 
inch wood, eight inches square. That is for 
the lamp to stand upon. To the bottom of it glue 
a piece of felt so that it will not scratch the 
piano. 

Take a piece of one- 
eighth-inch brass wire 
forty-eight inches long, 
and bend it round 
three sides of the lamp- 
stand. It will project 


end, aS appears in 
Fig. 1 

Fasten the wire to 
the edges of the stand 
by wire staples if the 
stand is of wood, and 
by passe-partout tape 
if the stand is of 
The screen is so light that there is 
At each end of the 





Take a piece of cardboard twelve inches long 
and five inches wide, and on the middle of it, in 
the direction of its greatest length, lay a piece of 
wire twelve and one-half inches long. (Fig. 2.) 

The wire will project a quarter of an inch at 


the revers and the cuffs, use button-| each end, B B. Cut a piece of pure white paper— 
molds covered with disks of fur, and) 


the whiter the better—a quarter of an inch larger 
all. round than the panel, and paste it over the side 
of the screen, and over the wire. Turn the edges 
to make it smooth. Cover the other side of the 
screen with green silk. 

Separate the loops A A until the projecting 
wires of the panel B B can be slipped into them. 
(Fig. 3.) The spring in the wire will keep the 
panel at any desired angle, so that the light from 
the lamp can be reflected directly on the music. 

To use the screen, place the platform part of it 
on top of the piano, and set the lamp on the 

platform. The screen 
* should come directly 

between the lamp and 
the eyes of a person 
seated on the piano- 
stool, and the face of 

the pianist should be m 

shadow. Tilt the screen 

until the light from the 

lamp is reflected from 

the white side of the 
screen directly upon the music. The adjustment 
will depend somewhat on the height of the piano, 
but the wires can easily be bent up or down. 


ric. 
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How to Make an Attractive Watch-Chain.— A 
knotted watch-chain, made of two yards and a 
half of silk cord and eight large-sized beads, is an 
acceptable gift, not difficult to make. Select cord 
and beads that harmonize in color, as, for example, 
dull gold and green. Divide the cord into eight 
equal parts, and mark the first of the parts by 
| making one large knot. Thread the cord with a 
| bead, and knot again. That leaves the bead 
between two knots, and so secures it. Finish the 
| other sections in the same way, until all are done. 
| Then, to finish ‘the chain, knot the two ends of 
your cord. A fan, a watch or any other object 
that is ordinarjly worn on a chain can be attached 
by a loop-knot. 
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A NET GUIMPE. 


O long as separate waists have the round or 
the square neck, a net or lace guimpe to wear 


with them is necessary. A new guimpe 


that has the double frill at the front is particu- 
larly pretty, and is so easily made that no girl 
need hesitate to try it. 





Any guimpe fits better if it extends a little below 
the arm-scyes. To make such a guimpe, use the 
upper part of any waist pattern that fits properly. 
Let it come three or four inches under the arms, 
and be ten or twelve inches in length front and 
back. Make a wide hem at the bottom to receive 
the ribbon or elastic that is to hold the guimpe in 
place. 

The new characteristic of this guimpe is the 
frill in the middle of the front. The one-sided 
frill that has been in fashion for some time is 
giving way to the wide effect with two frills set 
well apart. Sew the two frills to a piece of tucked 
net about ten inches long and two inches wide, 
the tucks in which run horizontally. Between 
the tucks sew tiny silk or velvet buttons, either 
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rections for building an ice rink. 
OD) BARNEY & BERRY, 


Ty you’re. going to play Hockey 

careful what skates you 
use, (* Hockey is a severe tést of 
any skate, and you can’t afford to 
take chances with skates of doubt- 
ful quality. Champion Hockey 
players understand the impor- 
tance of such caution, and with 
few exceptions use 


Barney & Berry 
SKATES. 


They have stood the test for 50 
years and have never been ex- 
celled. With Barney & Berry 
Skates you can be assured that you 
are properly equipped. From the 
standpoint of speed, endurance, 
comfort, skill, your skates are 
right, and now it’s up to you to 
play the game. There are Barney 
& Berry Skates in every model and 
style needed for every kind of 
skating by man, woman, boy or 
girl. They are a skate of known 
worth and absolute reliability. 
They’ re as genuine asa gold dollar. 


Let’s Go Skating! 


Examine *‘ B & B"’ Skates at any hardware or 
sporting goods store. Write to us for illustrated 
catalogue free, containing Hockey rules and di- 











79 Broad Street, Springfield, Mass. ZF) 





























NDER the guise of “ Santa Claus” 
you have doubtless planned and per- 
haps purchased gifts foryour family 
and friends and consider your Christmas 
shopping finished, but have you con- 
sidered what gift you should make to 


your home? What will add to its com- 
pleteness, lighten its labor and increase 
its efficiency? If you do not own a 


New Home Sewing Machine 


it is one thing that you lack to make 
your home complete. It’s due you, and 
the sooner you get it the sooner sewing 
days will be turned into days of pleasure 
and you begin to be better dressed and 
save money. From a business stand- 
point it is a great investment. See your 
dealer now and bargain fora New Home 
to be delivered Christmas morning—and 
you'll thank “Santa Claus" forever after. 


The genuine NEW HOME is not 
sold under any other name. 


Send here ( Dept. K) for complete literature. 
THE NEW HOME SEWING MACHINE CO. 
ORANGE, MASS. 
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black or colored to match the waist. Let the 
frills be about six inches wide when finished, with 
a wide hem and several small tucks above it, or 
with a narrow rolled hem. Make the rolled hem 
by using the selvage side of the net. Roll the 
edge slightly and oversew the roll; then turn and 
oversew the other way, making small cross- 
stitches over the edge. 

You can make a full frill by laying three tiny 
plaits one over the other, with a very small space 
between, and pressing the plaits with a hot iron. 

Attach the frill to the guimpe only at the collar, 
and wear it outside the blouse, to which it is pinned 
invisibly at the bottom, or with a fancy pin out- 
side. The guimpe can be made to open either at 


the back or at the front. 
N 
A tian stitch, is made by working the figure 
to be embroidered above the material, from 

which it is quite free except at the base and the 
point of each figure. The figures—usually petals 
or leaves—are made of rows of buttonhole-stitches, 
rather loosely done, and 
worked back and forth 
untilthe space is covered. 

A small loop or stitch is 
made across the base of the 
petal or one end of the fig- 
ure to be embroidered (Fig. 
1). Two loose buttonhole- 
stitches are taken in the 
loop, and then two other 
stitches in each of the first 
two. That makes two rows 
of buttonhole-stitches, one 
with two stitches, the other 
with four. The rows are 
increased by two stitches 
each until they cover the 
widest part of the petal or 
space (Fig. 2). The in- 
crease is made by taking 
two stitches in the first and 
the last stitches of the pre- 
vious row, and only one in 
each of the other stitches. 
After the widest part of the 
petal has been reached, the 
stitches begin to decrease, 
two for each row. That is 
accomplished by taking ty 
one stitch in the end, and 
skipping the next stitch. 
contain two stitches, which will be caught to- 
gether in a single stitch. The needle is then 
passed through the goods where the point of the 
petal is to be ( Fig. 3). 
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VENETIAN STITCH. 
effective embroidery-stitch, called the Vene- 











FIG. 3. 


covered, there is, of course, no increase in the 
center. The same number of stitches are used 
until the next to the last row is reached. 

The worker holds the embroidery in her left 
hand, with the base of the petal away from her 
and the point toward her. She draws the stitches 
toward her, working one row from right to left, 
the next from left to right. 

The Venetian stitch is very effective when done 
in colors on white linen, or in white on colored 
material. A rather heavy thread gives the best 
results. The stitch also combines well with eyelet- 
work or punch-work. In embroidering with rat- 


leaves and scrolls that might be filled with the 
Venetian stitch. For such use, heavy silk floss is 


best. 
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THE WINTER PICNIC. 


WINTER picnic offers delights that to most 
persons who might enjoy them are entirely 
unknown. A day spent in the crisp cold 


cooked outdoors before a blazing fire — these 


no picnic in the summer can give. Good weather 
is of course essential. There is little pleasure to 
be had in picnicking on a raw, windy, rainy or 
snowy day; but there are many clear, cold days 
when the sun shines and there is little or no wind. 

If the ground is bare, walk to the picnic-ground ; 


The outdoor luncheon is the chief event of any 
picnic, and in the case of a winter picnic it has 
peculiar charms. 
appetizing and easy to prepare, consists of club 
sandwiches, coffee, and cake or candies. 
club sandwich combines bread, meat and salad, 


different kinds of food. 

Do not make the sandwiches until you reach 
the picnic- ground; carry only the materials: 
bread ; lettuce and tomatoes, if you can get them; 
cold chicken, or other cold meat; sliced bacon, 
raw ; mayonnaise dressing; coffee, sugar and milk ; 
and cake, or whatever you wish for dessert. If 





will serve in place of them. 

Pack the luncheon in such a way that you will 
have little or nothing to carry home. It is better 
to divide it among a number of pasteboard boxes 
that can be burned in the camp-fire, than to carry 
it in a single large basket that will be a burden 
for somebody. Take matches and paper to start 
the fire with, and carry something to drink from. 
You need no other utensils. 

A low, flat-topped rock makes an excellent out- 

| door cook-stove. Find one,—in a spot that is 
sheltered from the wind, if possible,—and build 
a roaring fire on top of it. Keep the fire going 
for at least half an hour before you begin your 
cooking. By that time the rock will have become 
so heated that you can fry your bacon and make 
your coffee on it as well as on the cook-stove at 
home. 
fashion, will serve to sweep the rock clear of ashes. 


If you wish, you can bake potatoes while the fire | 


is heating the rock, and afterward, when the rock 
has been swept, you can toast the bread for the 
| club sandwiches. 


tail or soutache braid, there are many shapes in| 


if there is snow, go by sleigh, snow-shoes or skees. | 





|2cent stamp for postage. 
| Ltd., 


The last row should | 


In case a leaf or a long, narrow space is to be 


air, a brisk walk, followed by a hot luncheon | 


things have a zest and an invigorating tingle that | 


A very satisfactory luncheon, | 


The | 


| and does away with the need of carrying many | 


lettuce and tomatoes are unobtainable, raw apples | 


A bunch of little twigs gathered, broom | 


100 var. for’gn 2c. 


STAMPS QUAKER STAMP Go. oleae Oni: 








SMALL ENGINES—All Kinds 


Run lathe, seroll saw, small dynamo, 
washing machines ~ a 3 light ma- 
chinery. 1-16, 1-4 an . P. steam or 

asoline. Just what seate boy wants. 
“ducational, practical as well as enter- 
aining. Send stamp for catalogue B. 








t 
ELGIN WHEEL & ENGINE CO., Elgin, Il. 


STAMPS! Cheap! 833 genuine foreign Mis- 
« sionary stamps, 5c. 100 foreign, 
no two alike, | mel. India, Newfoundiand, ete. 
only S. all diff., scarce lot, only 0c. 
1000 fine mixed, Ibe. Agts. wtd., 50%. List free. 
buy stam; L. B. Dover, D- 41, St. Louis, Mo. 











A DOCTOR’S SLEEP 
FOUND HE HAD TO LEAVE OFF COFFEE. 





Many persons do not realize that a bad stomach 
will cause insomnia. 

Coffee and tea drinking being such an ancient 
and respectable form of habit, few realize that 
the drug—cajfeine—contained in coffee and tea, is 
one of the principal causes of dyspepsia and nerv- 
ous troubles. 

Without their usual portion of coffee or tea, the 
caffeine topers are nervous, irritable and fretful. 
That’s the way with a whiskey drinker. He has 
got to have his dram “ to settle his nerves ”—habit. 

To leave off coffee or tea is an easy matter if 
you want to try it, because Postum gives a gentle 


but natural support to the nerves and does not | 


contain any drug—nothing but food. 


Physicians know this to be true, as one from 


Georgia writes: 

“T have cured myself of a long-standing case of 
Nervous Dyspepsia by leaving off coffee and 
using Postum,” says the doctor. 


“I also enjoy refreshing sleep, to which I’ve 


been an utter stranger for 20 years. 
“In treating dyspepsia in its various types, I 


| find little trouble when 1 can induce patients to 


quit coffee and adopt Postum.” 

The Dr. is right and “‘there’s a reason.”” Read 
the little book, “The Road to Wellville,” in 
packages. 

Postum now comes in concentrated, powder 
form called Instant Postum. It is prepared by 


stirring a level teaspoonful in a cup of hot water, | 
| adding sugar to taste, and enough cream to bring | 


the color to golden brown. 

Instant Postum is convenient; there’s no waste ; 
and the flavor is always uniform. Sold by gro- 
cers—50-cup tin 30 cents, 100-cup tin 50 cents. 

A 5-cup trial tin mailed for grocer’s name and | 
Postum Cereal Co., 
Battle Creek, Michigan. 


Learn to Stuff Birds 3°. = Fw peg 


learned at home. Save your tre phies. 
Decorate your home. we e tea 4 men, women, boys 
mall. Write for F 


ree Book today. N.W. School 
4043 Elwood Bidg., Omaha, 











ABLAC 


Face Powper 


HE 


WOMAN’S BEAUTY 
is her complexion 
woman desires that soft, clear, velvety smooth 
ness which LABLACHE al 


Society requires and every 





ways imparts Invisible 
but adherent, its delicate 
perfume is a sugges 
tion of refinement 


Refuse Substitutes 


They may be dangerous. 





Flesh, White, Pink or Cream 
50c. a box of druggists or 
by mail. Over two million 
boxes sold annually Send 
10 cents for a sample box 


BEN. LEVY CO., 
French Perfumers, Dept. 45, 
125 Kingston enervcsenteee 














MARK 


TRADE, 


The most elaborately and artistically designed 
card game ever published. Each card beauti- 
fully illustrated in colors. By the author of 
Flinch and said to be‘a better game. 

Great for two players, 

Still better for more. 
Embodies a combination of luck and skill 
which delights children and fascinates ex- 
perts. You'll like Roodles —it’s irresistible 

. Of your Dealer, or 50 cents a 
Postpaid from us Pack 
Write today for sample cards and rules FREE 


| Flinch Card Co., 126 Burdick St., Kalamazoo, Mich. 


Ame ric a’s Greatest Game Center. 

















lem, too. 


delights of ‘ 


mind. 
But why wait for a holiday? 
We use only big, juicy, 


candied peels and citron. 


Mince Meat 





market. 
and tin containers and stone crocks. 


crowning touch to the holiday meal. 
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Mince Meat for Your Holiday Pies 
WE have solved your Plum Pudding prob- 


Heinz Mince Meat and Plum 
Pudding are prepared to be the crowning 
‘extra effort’’ 

Everybody knows our standard for everyday quality. 
You can imagine the result when holiday dinners are in |} 
Good things brought from every corner of the 
earth and put together with greatest care. 


Heinz Mince Meat makes pies over which you smack your lips in 
memory—the kind of pies that come up to holiday expectations. 


four crown Valencia raisins from 
Spain, and plump Grecian currants that melt in your mouth ; 
fresh, choice cuts of beef, and white kidney suet. 
Pure spices that we grind ourselves. 


Heinz 57 Varieties 


We spent years developing the sfecia/ flavor of Heinz 
blending the spices and the fruits to achieve the 
alluring smack and tang—found in no other mince meat on the 
Heinz Mince Meat is sold by good grocers in glass 


Heinz Plum Pudding 


imported raisins and currants—candied fruits and peels. 





Other seasonable Heinz Foods and Delicacies are: 
Tomato Soup, Cranberry Sauce, Preserves, Jellies, Preserved Sweet 
Pickles, East Indian Chutney, Euchred Figs, Apple Butter, etc., etc. 


H. J. Heinz Company 


for the Promotion of Purity in Foods 


Madam—We 
Have Made the 





dinners. 





Leghorn 








fine 


The 


Heinz 
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Questions about the contents of this 
department will be gladly answered 


y 





CROPS FOR THE SMALL PLACE. 


SBITH this article begins a series 
interesting to the family—in 
suburb, village, or the open 
country—that “farms” an acre 
or so, not to make a liveli- 
hood but to supplement the 
family income and to supply 
the family table. This, and 
the three following articles, 
tell in the fewest possible words how to obtain the 
largest possible returns in dollars and in satisfac- 
tion from an acre planted to one crop. 
menting these papers, two longer articles will 





explain how to plant and care for the home | 


vegetable-garden. Later, a horticultural series 
will be published for the family that must make a 
few precious feet of land do the work of an acre; 


these articles will help the gardener who wishes | 
fresh vegetables for his table, but has to grow | 


them in a back yard, a cellar or a garret. 


I. POTATOES. 


7 NHERE is no crop that can be grown with 
greater satisfaction or profit on the “home 
acre” than the potato. It is adapted to a 

wide variety of soils; the chief requirements are 

that the land should be well drained and of a fair 
degree of richness—a rich, sandy loam is best. 

For the best results with this crop, the land should 

be plowed or spaded toa depth of seven or eight 

inches, and thoroughly pulverized with a deep- 
working harrow. 


After the land is prepared, make furrows three | 


feet apart and five to six inches deep. In these 
furrows, distribute evenly, at the rate of from fil- 
teen hundred to two thousand pounds to the acre, 


a high-grade fertilizer that contains by analysis at | 
least three per cent. nitrogen, six per cent. avail- | 


able phosphoric acid, and from eight to ten per 
cent. potash in the form of sulphate. Mix this 


with the soil in the bottom of the furrow, pulling |:| 


in a little from the sides, and leaving the trenches 
about four inches deep. 

Select clean seed—that is, tubers that are free 
from scab, and taken from a field that was not 
affected with blight the previous year, if possible. 
To destroy the spores of scab on the tubers to be 
used in planting, soak them before cutting in a 
solution of one pint of formalin to thirty gallons of 
water. Dry them and cut into seed pieces. Each 
piece should contain at least one good eye; 
medium-sized potatoes may be cut into four or 
six pieces. Drop these pieces about fifteen inches 
apart in the furrows, and cover toa depth of three 
or four inches. It requires from twelve to fifteen 
bushels to plant an acre when the distances 
named have been used. 

You should plant standard varieties and select 
those that are adapted to the region in which 
they are to be planted. Late potatoes give much 
larger yields than early varieties. 

After planting use a weeder, spike tooth or 
brush-harrow frequently. This keeps the mois- 
ture, of which this crop uses a large amount, and 
destroys grass and weeds while they are still 
tender. 

After the rows can be plainly seen, cultivate 
frequently. Implements that work only the sur- 
face soil are better than those that work deep. 

The potato is often attacked by diseases that 
must be combated. Unless you take precautions 
to destroy blight, the whole crop may be a failure. 
The cheapest and best spray to use is Bordeaux 
mixture. That is made by dissolving five pounds 
of copper sulphate in twenty-five gallons of water. 
Slake six pounds of lime and add enough water to 
make twenty-five gallons. Mix the two solutions 
together in a fifty-gallon spray-barrel, and spray 
the field as often as is necessary to keep the plants 
thoroughly covered during the growing season. 
It requires about fifty gallons to spray an acre. 

If potato-bugs trouble you, add one pound of 
Paris green or three pounds of arsenate of lead 
to the above quantity of Bordeaux mixture. If a 
large spraying outfit is not available, a so-called 
knapsack sprayer, costing from five to twelve 
dollars, may be used to good advantage. Suc- 
cessful spraying consists in using a properly 
made mixture at the right time, and in applying it 
thoroughly. 

With a well-drained soil thoroughly prepared 
and properly fertilized, clean seed carefully se- 
lected, frequent cultivation throughout the grow- 
ing season, and proper spraying to keep the crop 
green until the tubers form and ripen, you may 
reasonably expect a yield of from two hundred 
and fifty to three hundred and fifty bushels of 
first-quality potatoes from an acre. 


*¢ © 


A SNOW-SCULPTURE PARTY. 


WINTER party outdoors always interests 
young people. For such a party, snow 
sculpture makes excellent entertainment. 

The invitations should be sent the moment the 
snow is of the right consistency —that is, moist 
enough to mold easily, but not too damp. 

Ask each guest to wear warm clothing, to bring 
a trowel, and to have in mind a subject for his 
sculpture—Washington, the American Indian, the 
Chinese laundryman, or any other figure of well- 
defined characteristics. 

When the line of statues is completed and num- 
bered, the host gives each guest a ‘‘Who’s Who?” 
card. Then comes a tour of inspection, limited 
to fifteen minutes, during which every one tries 
to guess the identity of the snow images. The 
guesses are written on the cards, opposite to 
the numbers that correspond to numbers on the 
placards attached to the figures. At the end of 
the fifteen minutes each sculptor puts the correct 
name of his statue below the number on the 
placard. Then comes a second tour of inspection, 
in which the cards are corrected. 

Refreshments can be served outdoors, round a 
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| huge bonfire built ina sheltered spot. It is easier, | all the other waves. If you try to light a blue 
however, to serve the supper indoors, where the eushion with red light, the cushion will appear to 
tables can be made attractive with papier-mdaché | be black, because it can reflect only the short 
snow men and heaps of snowballs filled with | waves that produce blue, and absorbs all the 


bonubons. 


CANDY PUDDING FOR CHRISTMAS. 


of shelled nuts, best seeded raisins, figs, 

dates, coconut, candied cherries and can- 
died pineapple, and a very small amount of citron. 
| Spread the ingredients on the center of a large 
marble slab. Boil together two cupfuls of sugar, 
the milk of a coconut, half a thimbleful of salt, 
half a thimbleful of soda, two tablespoonfuls of 
cream and one tablespoonful of butter, with just 
enough water to cover them. 

When the mixture “threads,” or seems hard 
enough to handle upon being dropped into cold 
water, remove it from the fire, and pour it over 
|the chopped fruit. Stir it constantly with two 
| forks until it is cold enough to knead. Work the 
mixture until it is smooth and well blended, press 
it into square, shallow pans, and leave it there 
until it is perfectly cold. Cut it into pieces to fit 
small pasteboard boxes, and wrap it in oiled 
paper. Wrap the boxes in scarlet paper, and tie 
them with holly ribbon. 

This candy, if properly made, will not be at all 
sticky, but will slice thin without clinging to the 
knife. 


Cus in a meat-chopper a half-cupful each | 
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EAST INDIAN DRAWN - WORK. 
ter Indian drawn-work makes a pretty finish 


for towels and pillow-cases, and can be used 

as a substitute for the ordinary drawn-work. 
It has also the advantage of not causing the eye 
strain that is inseparable from pulling a large 
number of threads. 
The results of the 
work are similar in 
effect to punch-work, 
but the process itself 
is quite different. The 
effect is got by using a 
large needle and fine 
thread, and doing the 
work on the wrong 
side of the cloth. 

For a towel, draw 
one ‘thread at the top 
of the hem to serve 
as a guide in keeping 
the work- straight; 
but do not turn the 
hem. Use number 
forty sewing-cotton and a large-sized punch- 
needle. Hold the towel in such a way that the 
hem part is in the left hand. Take four threads 
of the towel on the needle, holding the thread 
under the thumb as in a_ buttonhole-stitch, 
and draw the thread firm. Do this twice with 
every four’ threads. 
Repeat this, leaving 
four threads between 
each two stitches, until 
the embroidered strip 
is of the desired width ; 
then turn the material 
round until the line 
already done comes 
under the left hand, 
and using the same 
stitch between the 
holes of the right-hand 
line, work back to the 
guide line. That will 
leave one thread of the sewing-cotton showing 
over the holes. That thread, as well as the four 
threads of the towel, you will take up in the next 
row of stitches. Turn the towel so that it is in 
the first position, with the hem part under the left 
hand, and repeat. When you have completed the 
drawn-work, turn the hem as usual, and finish it 
with French hemming. 
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IMPROVING THE HOME LIGHTING. 


OTHING is so easily and unconsciously 
N wasted as artificial illumination. If you 

will do away with the things that absorb 
light, and use only what light is really needed 
under proper conditions, your house will be better 
lighted, and your monthly bills will be cut in half. 
This is true whether you use electricity, gas, 
kerosene or candles. 

In most houses lighted with gas or electricity 
some member of the family is always trying to 
economize by turning down or turning off the 
light, but it is rare for householders to pay any 
attention to the costly errors that make the light 
bills excessive. 

Absorption lurks in every shadow. Even a 
flood of sunlight cannot properly illuminate a 
room if most of the light rays are absorbed by the 
furniture and furnishings. 

The sun gives the only pure white light; certain 
arc-lamps come next, and the metal filament 
incandescent lamp third. Light from the sky, 
such as comes from the north on a clear day, is 
bluish white. Gas mantles give a greenish light, 
open-flame gas a yellow light, and kerosene an 
orange light. 

In the dark there is no such thing as color. The 
reddest dress is just the same color as a pure 
white table-cloth when both are placed in a dark 
closet. Color depends on the length of the light- 
waves. The light-waves that produce the colors 
in the blue end of the spectrum are very short 
compared with those that produce the colors near 
the red end. The source of light that we know 
as red gives off only waves of a length that will 
produce that particular color. On the other hand 
an object appears red because its surface reflects 
all the red light-waves back to the eye, and absorbs 








others. A thing is black when it absorbs all of 
the colors at once. 

If we put a red shade on a lamp, only the red 
rays will be transmitted; the rest will be absorbed 
by the glass. Instead of getting all the energy of 
the light, we get only that of the red rays. 

A room cannot be well lighted if the paint and 
paper absorb most of the light. A white wall 
reflects more than seventy per cent. of the light 
available; a dark brown wall, so common in most 
houses, reflects only thirteen per cent. To illumi- 
nate a room finished in dark brown requires, 
therefore, several times the candle-power neces- 
sary to light the same room when finished in 
white. The following table shows the percentage 
of light reflected by wall-coverings of various 
colors: 


White paper or paint -70 
Chrome yellow 62 
Orange paper 50 
Plain buff (clean) 45 
Yellow —_ 40 
Yellow-painted wall (clean) .40 
Light p nk paper 36 
Plain buff (dirty) : -20 
Yellow-painted wall (dirty) -20 
Emerald green paper 18 
Dark brown paper 13 
Vermilion paper 12 
Blue-green paper 12 
Cobalt blue paper 12 
Deep chocolate paper 04 


Dark wood trimmings absorb light. Chintzes, 
burlaps and all kinds of wall-papers also absorb 
light. Wall-papers in flowers and figures are 
especially wasteful of light. In selecting papers, 
choose light tints and shades. Rooms that face 
the north and the east, especially, need lighter 
tints than those that face the south and the west. 

Although the total reflection from dark brown 
paper is only thirteen per cent., the light does 
considerable good before it is absorbed by the 
paper. The real loss is about one to three; in 
other words, it requires three times the original 
candle-power to illuminate a room changed from 
a light finish to a dark one. 

It would seem, then, that the most efficient 
lighting would be supplied by clear lamps behind 
plain glass globes in a room finished in pure 
white. But such a room would fatigue the eyes, 
and perhaps injure them permanently. It is 
more important to save the sight than to save the 
cost of illumination. In any installation the first 
thought should be for the eyes. Therefore: 

Avoid all illuminants that have red or violet rays. 

Avoid a flickering light, for the iris is unable to 
keep pace with violent fluctuations and soon tires. 

Lamps should not be placed so that the light 
falls upon a glazed or polished surface, for the 
glare produced is very trying to the eyes. Neither 
should lamps be placed so that the direct rays 
from the filament or flame strike the eye. Ifa 
bright source of light is seen, a picture of it is 
formed on the retina that blots out the picture of 
the surrounding objects. This is the reason that 
we cannot see beyond a bright light, although 
there. may be considerable light falling on the 
objects in the background. 

Light that comes from an unusual angle should 
be avoided, as certain parts of the retina are not 
prepared to receive strong light. Light reflected 
from snow, sand, water, or a powerful chandelier 
hung low, produces a sense of fatigue, and may 
even result in temporary blindness. 

Too little light is as bad as too much, but in the 
lighting of a house, abuse of the eyes by too much 
light is infrequent. 

Not until recently were lamp-shades and re- 
flectors made according to correct principles. 
Shades can now be had that diffuse the light 
equally through all parts of the room, that throw 
the light evenly over a given space, or that focus 
it on a desk, a table or a reading-chair. 

Persons often try to read with a forty-candle- 
power light suspended above their heads, although 
the light is uselessly diffused all round a large 
room. The use of a modern scientific reflector 
would throw the light directly down on the book 
or paper, instead of allowing it to be wasted. A 
twenty-candle-power light thus equipped will give 
more illumination on the book pages than a forty- 
candle-power light without the reflector. 

Do not surround a good lamp with a light-killing 
shade. Do not expect to get the full benefit from 
a dirty lamp or a dirty shade. Soot and dirt, even 
though hardly perceptible to the eye, will lessen 
the efficiency of any lamp. No housewife would 
leave the windows unwashed for a year and still 
expect the house to be light, yet many persons 
neglect to clean the lighting glassware and the 
fixtures. 

Many who burn gas do not change the mantles 
until they break. That is a mistake, for the 
candle-power of a mantle gas-lamp drops rapidly 
when the mantle begins to get old. That is also 
true, in part, of electric lamps. They should be 
changed frequently. 

Electricity lends itself most conveniently to cor- 
rect lighting arrangements, as it is flexible, and 
can be turned on and off at a distance. It gives 
little heat, and is not affected by drafts. 

With electricity, automatic lighting for the 
closets is also possible. Too many houses have 
been burned to the ground because people were 
forced to carry lighted oil-lamps or candles into 
a dark clothes-closet. Usually clothes-closets are 
filled with highly inflammable material, such as 
dresses and papers, and the flying head of a match, 
an overturned lamp, or a candle carelessly held 
against a bit of cotton dress-goods may start a 
serious fire. The clothes-closet should be equipped 
with an eight-candle-power lamp, so connected 
that it automatically lights whenever the door is 
opened, and goes out when it is closed. That is 
arranged by inserting a spring switch in the frame 
of the door on the hinge side, in such a manner 
that when the door is d it rel the 
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spring-plug and allows the lamp to light. Closing 
the door pushes back this plug and shuts off the 
light. 

For the attic there is nothing better than an 
electric light provided with a long, flexible cord 
and a wire guard for the lamp bulb. This guard 
is also equipped with a small hook, so that the 
lamp can be hung up on a nail or on the corner of 
aboard. The wire guard protects it from getting 
broken. 
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SEAMLESS YOKE AND COLLAR. 


N adjustable separate lace yoke is an essen- 
A tial of the feminine wardrobe for wear with 
silk and woolen frocks. The draft here given, 
because of its seam- 
c__ less character, is well 
adapted to the fine 
nets and shadow laces 
which show seams too 
plainly. 
F Necessary measure- 
ments.—1. Neck snug. 
B----RX5----- A 2. Length of back from 
collar-bone to waist 
L line. 3. Across back 
noes G between shoulders 
about one-quarter way 
down from collar- 
bone. 4. Chest meas- 
p ure. Be careful not 
to take too liberal a 
measure. Should be slightly larger than across 


back. 
Draft of Yoke. 
Begin at center point A. 
B = Ind 
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A ndefinite horizontal line. 
CAD = Indefinite vertical line. 

AE = One-third of one-half of neck measure. 

AF = One-third of one-half of neck measure. 

AG = One-quarter of length of back. 

+H = One-half of chest measure. 

HI = AG. 

1J = One-third of TH. 
K = One-half inch out from J. 

KH = Front curve of armhole at shoulder. 

AL = One-third of one-half of neck plus one- 
half inch. 

EL = Front curve of neck. G 

AM = Indefinite diagonal D B 
line, midway be- ° 
tween E and F. 

AN = One-third of one-half F E 
of neck measure. | 

EN = Part back curve of © A 
neck. 

NO = Finished curve at back of neck equals 

or three-quarters of an inch. 

oo = One-quarter of length of back. 

QR = Line at right angles to OP equals one- 
half of ‘across back”’ measurement. 

RK = Back curve of armhole. 

HS = Sixinches. Parallel to GD. 

SD = Bottom of yoke at front. 

QT = Four inches. 

RU = Four inches, pestis QT. 

UT = Bottom of yoke at back. 

T sit elastic or ribbon through hem at SD and at 
Collar Draft. 

AB = Four and one-quarter inches. 

AC = — neck measure plus one-half 
inch. 

ABCD = Rectangle. 
AE = Two inches. 
CF = One and three-quarters inches. 


DG One inch. 
Connect FG with straight line; GE and FA with 
curved lines. 
Seams. 


Cut front yoke, LD, on fold; also collar, EA. 

At back of yoke and collar allow three-quarters 
of an inch. 

At shoulder-arm allow one-half inch. 

At neck allow three-eighths of an inch. 

At top and bottom of collar allow three-eighths 
of an inch. 
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CHOCOLATE DOUGHNUTS.—Beat two eggs 
add one and one-half cupfuls of ee ye a smali 
piece of butter, two squares of (melted) chocolate, 
one cupful of milk, and one am ye teaspoonful 
of a in flour enough to make a soft 
dough. Fry as usual. 


QUICK-MADE SOUP.—Throw into boiling 
water a handful of tapioca, with salt and pepper, 
and stir while cooking. Put in a pan a large piece 
of butter, and the yolks of two or three eggs beaten 
up in a little water. Pour in the boiling tapioca, 
and mix well by stirring. 


BAKED PEAS. (A New eo receipt.)— 
Wash a pint of split peas and put them in a bean- 
pot with a tablespoonful of molasses, a small strip 
of salt pork, and salt to taste. Cover with hot 
water, and bake like beans, filling the pot with 
water as it cooksup. About three hours of baking 
is necessary. 


POTATO TEA BISCUIT.—To one ecupful of hot 
mashed potato add one-half cupful of sugar and 
one yeast-cake dissolved in one-half. cupful of 
warm water. Let the mixture rise. Add one-half 
cupful each of butter and sugar, two eggs well 
beaten, one teaspoonful of salt, and three and 
one-quarter cupfuls of flour. Knead the dough 
and letit rise. Then shape into biscuit and let it 
rise again. Brush over with sugar and water, and 
bake in a moderate oven. 


A MORE ECONOMICAL PLUM PUDDING. 
Put one cupful of finely chopped raisins in the 
bottom of a mixing-dish, and mix one cupful of 
flour with it. Add one cupful of brown sugar, one 
cupful of suet chopped fine, one-half teaspoonful 
each of clove, cinnamon and allspice, the juice and 
grated rind of one lemon, citron to suit, and salt 
one cupful of grated carrot, one cupful of grated 
potato, one a of soda, mixed with the 

tato. Mix all thoroughly, and steam three 

ours. Hard or liquid sauce as you please. This 
tastes much like ngisn plum pudding, but it is 
far more easily digested. 


CRANBERRY DUMPLINGS.—Roll out a layer 
of dumpling crust, thin; spread a with wet 
cranberries rolled in sugar; roll up, and pinch the 
edges ti 4! together, and steam one-half hour. 
pa hed with fairy-butter pudding sauce, made as 
‘ollows: 

Cream one cupful of pulverized sugar with one 
large tablespoonful of butter; then beat lightly 
together with the yolk of an ene until the mixture 
is smooth and creamy. Beat the white of the egg 
to a stiff froth, mix all lightly but Goreng 
heap the sauce on a glass dish, sprinkle with 
nutmeg, and let it stand in a cold place to harden. 
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Piers HIS year the publishers of 
ce ~—Sté«iS) «The Companion have pro- 
Kd vided something distinctly 
new and original as a gift 


to the subscribers, 





The novelty is a circular 
Transparency, nine and one-half inches 
in diameter, printed in full color, and 
consisting of a central picture and a frame 
or heavy mat to hold it. 


The subject of the picture is “Autumn,” 
afid is typified by a beautiful young woman 
bearing fruit. 


When the Transparency is hung in 


THE YOUTH’S 
COMPANION 
WINDOW 
TRANSPARENCY 
AND 

CALENDAR 

FOR 1913 


the window or before a gas-burner, an 
electric light or an ordinary lamp, not 
only does the main picture appear in all 
the richness of stained glass, but the light 
also shows through small perforations 
made in the surrounding mat and backed 
by colors, so that the frame seems set 
with little jewels of many tints. 


The frame, enriched both by its lumi- 
nous perforations and by a conventional 
arrangement of grapes and vines, bears 
also a Calendar panel for each month. 
The total effect is that of a charming 
picture and of a Calendar both conve- 
nient and beautiful. 
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Farly Renewal Subscriptions 


We have sometimes ventured to ask our subscribers, who could 
conveniently do so, to send us their renewals before the rush of the 
holidays. The kind response to this request is more general each 
year, adding to the convenience and. welfare of those who handle 
subscriptions in our office, and enabling us to give better service 
to all our subscribers. 


The large number of orders resulting from this season’s ex- 
ceptionally attractive offers leads us now to repeat this suggestion, 
and to urge our subscribers to send us their renewals and accom- 
panying orders from our Special Offer List as promptly as possible. 


The beautiful Window Transparency and Calendar is sent to 
every subscriber on receipt of renewal payment. 








PERRY MASON COMPANY :: BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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Questions about the contents of this H 
department will be gladly answered 





TWIG COLLECTIONS. 


(Chair histor of 
natural history ob- 
jects can seldom 
do more in winter than 
arrange and classify the 
material gathered in 
summer. In making a 
twig collection, however, 
winter is the season of 
greatest activity. A 
complete set of twigs of 
the trees and shrubs of a 
locality is one of the most 
interesting collections 
imaginable, and the per- 
son who makes it ac- 
quires at the same time 
a valuable knowledge of 
the woods and fields. 

The making and mount- 
ing of such a collection 
is simple. You need only 
a knife, gummed labels, 
and some small sheets of 
thick paper or cardboard, 
or else some of the small 
blank booklets used for 
mounting photographs. 

Cut from each leafless 
tree the tip of a twig, 
three or four inches long, and fasten it by small 
strips of gummed paper to the mounting sheet or 
the pages of the booklet. Then label it neatly 
with the name of the tree, both common and scien- 
tific. A good way to arrange the mounted twigs 
is by tree families. There are several kinds of 
oaks or birches or maples, and it is interesting 
and convenient to keep them together. 

When separate sheets of paper are used for 
mounting, they can easily be bound into booklets. 
When cardboard mounts are used, it is a good 
idea to cut them of a size to fit a box or drawer, 
so that they can be placed on edge, and arranged 
either by families or alphabetically. 

You will be surprised to find that the great 
majority of our native trees may be as easily 
recognized by the twigs in winter as by the leaves 
in summer. The characteristic points in a winter 
twig are best seen in the horse-chestnut. There 
is generally a large terminal bud and side buds 
in opposite pairs. Farther down there are often 
small dormant buds. Below each bud is the 
horseshoe - shaped leaf-scar, with dots, called 
bundle-sears, scattered along it like the nails in a 
horseshoe. 

All our tree families are readily divided into 
two great groups—those with opposite buds and 
those with alternate buds. The first group in- 
cludes the maple, the ash and the horse-chestnut 
families; the second includes the other tree fam- 
ilies. 

There are many books that will help you in 
identifying the winter twigs. In case you are in 
doubt about a specimen, you can learn the name 





‘by sending the twig to the Forest Service at 


Washington. 
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RING MAGIC. 


PIECE of paper that has only one side? Yes, 
A it is possible; and not only has it one side, 
it has also only one edge. 

Take a long strip of paper, and at the ends mark 
an X and a Z on the front side; then on the back 
side of the Z puta Y. Give the strip a half-twist, 
so that X and Y appear as shown, and make it 
into a ring by pasting the X against the Z. This 
ring has only one side. It is unilateral. Start any- 
where, as at A, and run a pencil mark along the 
side you start on. You will reach B, then C, then 
D, and finally get back to A. You nowhere cross 

from the front side to 








ca Z) the back side, and yet 
xk <=) Ssoyour pencil mark will 
G= show on both sides. 
Ce. On both sides? No, it 
is all one and the same 

Ss side. 
ae ER | A still more amazing 


thing happens when 
you try to divide this ring into two rings by 
cutting along the pencil mark from A to B and C 
and D,and so to Aagain. Such rings, apparently, 
do not wish to be divided. You find that you still 
have but one ring, only it is much larger. 

Again, if a similar ring is made by twisting the 
strip twice instead of once and pasting the X 
against the Y, a different result follows when you 
cut itin two. The ring becomes two rings, inter- 
locked; and if you make two parallel cuts instead 
of one, the result, which at first seems only a snarl, 
nevertheless sorts out into an endless chain of 
three links. 

® & 


A SLED CARNIVAL. 


Te carnival may either begin or end with 
a street parade—first the double-runners 
drawn by half of the crew, the other half 
riding, turn about; and then single sleds with or 
without passengers and in any order of formation— 
tandem, or two or more abreast. If the sleds and 
double-runners are fancifully decorated and the 
passengers costumed, the effect will be more 
amusing and attractive. Double-runners, for 
example, can be rigged with masts and sails like 
a ship, and a single sled may represent an Eskimo 
igloo. Flags, gay colors and quaint costumes will 
make the carnival picturesque. 

First in the order of events come the races— 
races between double-runners; races between 
single sleds; relay races between double-runners 
or single sleds, half of the crew or team riding, 
and the other half pulling; the two parties should 
change places at stated intervals along the course. 
After these comes the errand race, in which the 
boys draw their sleds and pick up articles that 
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they must carry on the sled to the goal. To guard 
against disputes, there should be a starter at the 
top of the hill, and watchers at the foot and along 
the course. 

After the races come the “stunts.” Boys with 
single sleds see who can make the longest slide 
after a short run, either carrying or drawing their 
sled, and then dropping on it at a certain mark. 
Another “stunt” is catching the runaway. Boys 
line the course ten or fifteen feet apart; the runa- 
way races down the line drawing his sled, until 
some boy successfully leaps on it. The runaway 
wins who gets farthest down the line before being 
caught. After running, each boy takes his place 
in line for the next runner. 

In “‘bronco-busting” the owner of a sled, using 
onty the rope, tries to dislodge his passenger. 

Snowballing forms a proper part of the carnival. 
Each “army” has several standards, made of 
colored tissue-paper fastened in quarter-sections 
over barrel-hoops, and carried at the end of eight- 
foot poles. The object is to put a ball through 
each quarter of every hoop of the opposing army. 
When every standard has been thus demolished, 
victory is complete. The armies must not advance, 
and the standard-bearers must not retreat beyond 
certain definite lines. 
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STANDARD CHECKER OPENINGS. 


HHECKERS is so old a game that certain 
? methods of play have been fully worked out 

in the course of several hundred years by 
experts. The player who studies the openings in 
standard works is able to profit by the experience 
of these experts. Since that experience is espe- 
cially useful in the opening moves of the game, 
even the beginner should know something about 
the standard openings. 

The first player is said to have the opening when 
he makes the distinctive move that characterizes 
the given mode of play. The “Old Fourteenth,” 
the most popular opening, is made by these first 
moves. 


Black. White. 
ll to 15 23 to 19 
8 to ll 22 to 17 
4to 8 


The move, 4 to 8, is the one that completes the 
“Old Fourteenth.” The ‘‘Alma” would be made 














here by 3 to 8, the “Glasgow” by 11 to 16, and 
“Laird and Lady” by 9 to 13. 

An instructive trap in this game is said to have 
been invented by James Wyllie, who was for 





many years champion of the world. The play 
continues from above: 


Black. | White. 

17 to 13 
15 to 18 24 to 20 
9 to 14 26 to 23 
10 to 15 19 to 10 
6 to 15 28 to 24 


The last move by White is a trap, and the cut 
illustrates the position of the men at this point. 
Black should reply by the move 15 to 19, and follow 
with 5 to 9, which will lead to an even game. 

Instead, Black moves 12 to 16 and loses. 


Black. White. 
12 to 16 23 to 19 
16 to 2 20 to 16 
11 to 20 25 to 22 
18 to 2% 27 to 4 


The move 27 to 4 wins for White. 

The first move gives the name to many openings. 
The common “ double-corner” is so named be- 
cause the first player plays out 9 to 14 from the 
double corner. The “ single-corner” (11 to 15, 
22 to 18) and “second double-corner” (11 to 15, 
24 to 19) are named in the same way. Other open- 
ings designated by the initial move are the ‘‘Bris- 
tol,” 11 to 16, the “Kelso” by 10 to 15, and the 
“Edinburgh,” 9 to 13. 

The move 11 to 15 leads to more openings than 
any other. The “Ayrshire Lassie” is formed by 
the reply, 24 to 20. The following tables, in which 





the moves of Black and White alternate, give the 
characteristic moves of six other standard open- 
ings which spring from 11 to 15: 


Maid of the Mill. Will-o’-the- Wisp. 
11 to 15 11 to 15 
22 to 17 23 to 19 
15 to 18 9 to 13 
Souter. Dyke. Defiance. 
ll to 6b ll to 15 ll to 1b 
2 to 19 22 to 17 23 to 19 
9 to 14 15 to 19 9 to 14 
22 to 17 27. to 2 
6 to 
Glasgow. 
11 to 15 
23 to 19 
8 to 11 
22 to 17 
11 to 16 


Practise may well be confined for a aie time to 
the openings mentioned here. Playing over the 





games of experts is excellent practise, and neces- 
sary for proficiency. A study of traps is also 
necessary, especially the characteristics of them. 
One plan is to set the men up as for the beginning 
of play, and then try to arrive at the trap position 
by different lines of play, and from both sides of 
the board. Here is a trap that arises from the 
“Maid of the Mill,” which will illustrate what is 
meant by the characteristic of a trap: 


Maid of the Miil. 
Black. White. 
ll to 15 22 to 17 
8 to ll 17 to 13 
15 to 18 


Sometimes this opening is formed by these five 
moves, as well as by the three moves mentioned 
in the earlier list. 


Black. White. 
23 to 14 
9 to 18 24 to 2 
Usually wy plays 26 to 23. 
8 21 to 17 
10 to 15 26 to 2 
18 to 22 2 to 18 
15 to 22 23 to 18 
7 to 10 30 to 25 
12 to 16 


The move 12 to 16 is the fatal move by Black. 
The cut shows the position of the men after this 
move has been made. 


Black. White. 

31 to 26 
22 » 31, king 18 to 14 
31 t 14 to 7 
3 to 0 23 to 3 


White wins by 31 to 26, because Black’s king is 
compelled to jump on the move, after becoming a 
king. That gives White time to play 18 to 14. 
The same principle appears in many traps. 

The move 14 to 7 compels Black to the capture, 
and 28 to 3 then wins. 
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A PLUNGE BATTERY. 


ERE is a plunge battery that can be made at 
H home with very little expense. It will fur- 

nish from six to eight volts, which is power 
enough for small motors, lights, induction-coils, 
or other small electric apparatus that requires a 
continuous current. 

Get four large drinking-glasses. They will 
cost from three to five cents apiece. Set them in 
a row, and get a seven-eighths-inch board, long 
enough to extend one inch beyond the rim of each 
of the end glasses. Fasten the carbon plates to 
this board. You can get them from old dry bat- 
teries, but they should be long enough to reach 
from the top of the board to within a quarter of 
an inch of the bottom of the glasses. 

With an ordinary twist-drill bore a hole through 
the carbons seven-sixteenths of an inch from one 
end, and screw the plates along the edges of the 
board, four on each side, so that two plates will 
fall into each glass. Bore a three-eighths-of-an- | 
inch hole through the top of the board between 
each set of carbons, for the four round zine “pen- 
cils,” which can be bought at a hardware store for 





about five centseach. The zines, like the carbons, 
should reach to within a quarter of an inch of the 
bottoms of the glasses. 

To connect the four cells, proceed as follows: 
Join the carbon plates, A, of each cell together 
with number sixteen wire. Then, beginning with 
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the zinc, B, of the end cell at the left, run a wire 
to carbon A of the next cell. Connect B of that 
cell to A of the third, and B of the third to A of 
the fourth and last cell. The wire can be fastened 
to the carbons by twisting it round the screws 
that hold them to the board. The zines are sold 
with screws in the top for holding the wire. 

The battery is now ready for the solution. Mix 
together: 

Potassium Bichromate, 3 ounces. 
Water, 1 qua: 
Sulphuric Acid, 1 dram. 

Fill the tumblers with this solution to within 
three-quarters of an inch of the tops, and set the 
board that holds the plates in the proper position. 
Wires C-and D will then carry an electric current 
of about seven volts to any apparatus to which 
they may be connected. 

When this solution is employed and the battery 
is not in use, care must be taken always to raise 
the board enough to lift the plates out of the mix- 
ture; sulphuric acid acts rapidly upon zine, and 
will dissolve it in a short time if left in contact with 
it. Two upright boards—one at each end of the 
row of cells—will hold the plates at the right height. 

If the battery is to be used for open circuit 
work, such as ringing door-bells or alarms, where 
it can rest between loads, a weaker solution will 
serve, and will not dissolve the zine so rapidly. 
For this solution mix together : 

Sal Ammoniac, 4 ounces. 
Water, 1 quart. 

This solution will not give a current of more 

than five volts, but the plates can be left in it. 


A SPOOL TRICK. 


UN apin its whole length through the middle 
R of a card. Place the card on the end of a 

spool in such a way as to allow the pin to 
hang down in the hole in the spool. Hold the spool 
upright and blow into the open end. However 
hard you blow, you will 
not be able to force the 
eard away. If you blow 
steadily you can even 
turn the spool down- 
ward, and the card will 
still refuse to drop. 

The card is held in 
place by suction. The 
thin film of air escaping 
with much force in all directions between the end of 
the spool and the card presents a smooth surface 
to which the card adheres as it would to glass, but 
with greater force, for the film of air is even 
smoother than glass. The pin serves only to 
prevent the card from working off at one side. 
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THE “BEAR-PAW” SNOW -SHOE. 
A‘ little expense of time or money, any boy can 








make a pair of “ bear-paw” snow-shoes, 

such as have long been used by Western 
Indians. They are less comely and graceful than 
the more familiar type of snow-shoe, but are fully 
as strong and serviceable, and are less likely to 
“load up” with loose 
snow and to catch on 
brush and twigs. 

For the frame, select 
a sapling of white ash, 
hickory, soft maple, or 
other tough wood. It 
should be about an 
inch in diameter at 
the butt, seven feet 
long, and should taper 
but little. Peel it, soak 
it in water, and bend 
it round a _ suitable 
form to an oval shape, 
twenty-eight by six- 
teen inches. If there 
is much difference in 
the size of the ends, re- 
duce the larger. Bevel 
the ends where they meet to make a long, smooth 
splice, and fasten one end to the other with small 
nails and a tight lashing. 

The weave of the “filling” is similar to that of 
the common snow-show, but. is more open and 
made of larger thongs. The openness of the 
weave does not materially lessen the supporting 
power of the shoe, and it lets the loose snow drop 
through more freely when the foot is lifted. If 
you prefer you can use a stout cotton cord instead 
of the rawhide thongs the Indian maker uses. 
The cord has one advantage over hide; it shrinks 
and becomes tighter when wet, instead of stretch- 
ing and loosening. 

Almost the whole of the web is made of one con- 
tinuous string. This is first wound several times 
round and across the frame at a distance from the 
wide end equal to one-fourth of the whole length, 
starting and stopping at the point marked by the 
white disk. This forms a basis for the toe strand, 
on which falls most of the strain in walking. 

From the disk the thong is wound tightly a few 
times round the toe strand, and then follows the 
course indicated by the loose white string. Fol- 
lowing arrow 1, it first goes to the center of the 
back end of the frame. Here it is fastened by a 
half-hitch, then twisted round itself for a distance 
of six inches, and carried, as shown by arrow 2, to 
a point on the toe strand an inch from the other 
side of the frame. It then goes straight forward 
to the frame, where it is again fastened by a half- 
hitch, then returns, twisted on itself, to the toe 
strand ; is passed across the corner to a point on 
the frame an inch and a half back of the toe strand, 
thence straight across, as indicated by arrow 3. 

Again half-hitched round the frame and twisted 
until it reaches the first longitudinal strand, it is 
passed across the corner to the toe strand, straight 
forward to the frame and back, thence parallel to 
arrow 1 to a point just ahead of the first sharp 
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ByCuticura Soap 


and Ointment 


Treatment: On retiring, soak 
the hands in hot water and 
Cuticura Soap. Dry, anoint 
with Cuticura Ointment, and 
wear soft bandages or old loose 
gloves during the night. 


Cuticura Soap and Ointment sold throughout the 
world. Liberal sample of each mailed free, with 
32-p. book. Address “‘Cuticura,”’ Dept. 133, Boston. 

og@~Tender-faced men shave in comfort with Cuti- 
cura Soap Shaving Stick. Liberal sample free. 
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Vest Pocket Electric Light 


Given, post-paid, to Companion subscribers 
only for one new solicited subscription and 
20 cents extra. Price $1.10, post-paid. 

This Electric Light can be carried in the 


vest pocket, and is sere ready for use. It 
contains a Mazda bulb that produces 500 per 
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cent. more candle-power than the ordinary 








bulb; also the marvelous new tungsten battery 
that is especially lasting 
It is useful about the’ house, farm, stable or 


. Size 
batteries supplied for 30 cents, post- paid. 
Extra bulbs, 40 cents, post-paid. 
PERRY MASON COMPANY 
Publishers Youth’s Companion 
201 Columbus Ave., Boston, Mass. 
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bend of the heel. Returned and twisted upon 
itself until it nearly reaches the string marked by 
| arrow 2, it is carried across and back to a corre- 
sponding point on the other side of the frame, 
thence forward, as shown by arrow 4. 
In continuing the operation, carry the strand 
ps over and under the ones it crosses, 
until the web is finished in the center of the toe 
| strand. The strand that forms the web is not 
| wound round the toe strand in crossing it, except 
| for a few turns at either side; but the whole toe 
| strand is securely wound with another thong after 
| the weave is completed. The four middle strands 
are not carried forward to the frame, but return 
directly from the toe strand, so as to leave the 
| necessary opening. The two cross strands at the 
extreme front are put in last, from a separate 
| piece of string. Where the string passes round 
the frame it is secured against slipping by a small 
tack. The shoes are fastened on in the same 
manner as the ordinary kind. Strips of bedticking 
make good strings for that purpose. 
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A DOLL’S BEDSTEAD. 


BOY who is at all skilful with tools can make a 
A doll’s bedstead that will give his little sister 
a great deal of pleasure at Christmas. All 
that he needs to make it is some strips of wood 
an inch wide and half an inch thick, some white 
cotton cord, four brass 
screw-eyes for decora- 
tion, and some brads. 

Unless it is intended 
for a very little doll, the 
bedstead should be two 
inches longer than the 
doll. If by that meas- 
urement it is twenty 
inches long, it should be 
ten inches wide for a 
single bedstead, and fif- 
teen inches wide for a 
double bedstead. 

The springs come first. 
Cut two of the sticks to 
the length of twenty 
inches, and two others 
to the length of nine 

ri. 1. inches. Fasten these to- 
| gether with brads, with 
| the shorter pieces inside, so that they make a 
| frame. (Fig. 1:) Make a lattice of the cotton cord 
across this frame, stretching it at half-inch inter- 
| vals, first crosswise, then lengthwise, and weave 
| itin and out as you proceed. When the string is 
fastened securely, the springs are finished. 

To make the headboard, cut two pieces of the 
wood eight inches long 























for posts. Cut another » A: 
piece (D) nine inches ieisnnene 
long, fit it between the 

two posts, an inch from peasant aishibcictes 5 
the top of each, and nail - <- rc 








it in place with brads. 
Cut two pieces ten inches 
long, and nail them across, 
not between, the posts; 
the lower strip two inches from the lower end of 
the posts, the upper one a half-inch higher. (See 
E E, Fig. 2.) 

Make the footboard like the headboard. 

The springs should slip into the space G between 
the two braces. Fasten the springs in place with 
brads, and the bedstead is done. 

For decoration, insert a small screw-eye in the 
top of each post to give the effect of a brass knob, 
and paint the bedstead white. The owner of the 
| doll can make pillows and a mattress, and stretch 
a string from post to post by the side of the springs, 
to hold a valance of chintz or flowered dimity. 


Fi@. 2. 
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A MATCH PUZZLE. 


AVING made nine squares by the use of 
H twenty-four matches, can you take away 
eight of the matches and leave only two 
squares? 
A glance at Fig. 2 will show how the trick is 
































| 
| done. It seldom occurs to any one unacquainted 


with the problem to leave squares of different 
dimensions. 
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| “PULL AWAY.” 
| Te boys of Northern villages a quarter of a 





century ago used to play a game called 

“pull away.” When the skating was good, 

| and they were tired of “shinny,” pull away made a 
| pleasant diversion. 

| The game requires at least half a dozen players. 

| How many more there are is immaterial, so long as 

| there is room enough. Skating in single file, the 


‘ players first mark off aline across the ice, and then 


set other marks, twenty-five or thirty yards back, 
on each side. By one of the innumerable methods 
of “counting out,” a boy is chosen to lead off. He 
skates to the middle of the center line, and the 
others take their places on one of the outer lines. 

“Pull away!” cries the lone defender. At the 
| Signal all the others start away from the line on 
| which they are standing, and attempt to reach the 
other safety-line without being tagged. All that 
the leader can tag before they cross the safety-line 
| join with him for the next foray. 

So the game goes on, the defense growing 
steadily larger and the attacking party smaller, 
| until only the fastest skaters and most skilful 
dodgers are left. The last one caught becomes 
the leader of the next game. 











No Present Like the Time 
No Time Like the Present 


For the boy or his grandfather, a watch is the 


gift of gifts. 


And the Ingersoll is the watch of watches 
because it always fits. 
piece, the choice of Thomas Edison because of 
downright usefulness, the choice of the school- 
boy because no other watch can stand his 
rough usage, the choice of thirty million men 
and women because no watch can do more 
than keep time and that the Ingersoll is guar- 


anteed to do. 


There are four models of the Ingersoll Watch 
including all popular sizes and styles for 


It’s a universal time- 


presents to men and women, boys and girls. 


You can buy Ingersoll watches in any of the 60,000 stores 
throughout the country which sell them. 
request. Watches postpaid in the United States by us on 


receipt of price. 


Booklet free on 


ROBT. H. INGERSOLL & BRO., 85 Ashland Building, New York. 


The watch that made 
the Dollar Famous. 


Ingersoll Midget, 
Ladies’ Model, 
$2.00. 


Ingersoll Eclipse, 


Thin Model, $1.50. 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION is an illus- 
rated weekly paper for all the family. 
Its subscription price is $2.00 a year, in advance, 
including postage prepaid to any address in the 
United States, $2.25 to Canada, and $3.00 to foreign 
countries. Entered at the Post- ffice, Boston, 
Mass., as second-class matter. 


New Subscriptions may begin at any time during 
e year. - rao a : 
in the ecclesiastical courts of Europe animals of 


Money for Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
directly to this office. We do not request Agents to 
collect money for renewals. Payment to strangers 
is made at the risk of the subscriber. 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by 
mail, should be by Post-Office Money-Order or Ex- 
press Money-Order. When neither of these can be 
procured, send the money in a Registered Letter. 

Silver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. 
It is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
the envelope. 

Renewals, Three weeks after the receipt of money 
by us, the date after the ress on your paper 
which shows when the subscription expires, will 
be changed. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which 
your paper issent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 


Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 
PERRY MASON COMPANY, 


The Youth’s Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 














A LESSON IN BREATHING. 


O piece of advice that the physi- 

cian can give will bear more 
frequent repetition than the pithy 
sentence: ‘Breathe deeply.” It is 
a perfectly simple rule of health, yet 
it is constantly broken. There is 
no reason why our lungs should not 
have all thé fresh air they need for 
their work; the supply is unlimited. But in our 
folly we refuse to give them their fair share of it, 
because we are too lazy to remember to breathe 
deeply. 

We go on from day to day drawing in little, 
inadequate puffs of air, living from hand to mouth, 
as it were; and then we wonder why we feel tired 
and nervous, why our skin is sallow and our eyes 
dull, why we catch cold easily and digest our food 
badly. When things have come to this pass, there 
is nothing for it except to put ourselves to school, 
and learn patiently to do what we were meant to 
do unconsciously. 

There are two ways to learn to breathe. If our 
powers of self-discipline are poor, as is the case 
with most insufficient breathers, it is a good 
plan to join a gymnasium or calisthenic class, and 
learn to use the lungs as a baby learns to use its 
feet and hands. But remember that lessons in 
breathing will do no good if the scholar thinks he 
is absolved from his task except when he is in the 
class. 

A simpler method, for those who have not time 
or opportunity for the gymnasium, is to turn life’s 
daily routine into a continuous discipline in 
breathing. If the poor breather takes the trouble 
to watch himself carefully, he will find that when 
he is engaged upon any work that calls for close 
attention, he does not even breathe as deeply as 
usual; he almost invariably holds his breath. Thus 
the blood current is vitiated when it ought to be 
cleansed; and the worker exhausts himself, not so 
much by his labors as by his neglect. 

Learn to make a breathing lesson of dressing 
in the morning, of going up and down stairs, of 
your duties in household, office or shop, of your 
walks, your games and your rest. Draw in deep 
drafts of air every time you take a breath, and 
every little while stop everything else and fill 
your lungs a few times with breaths that test their 
capacity. You will be surprised to see the improve- 
ment that it will make in your general condition. 
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A MATTER OF DIET. 


= ‘*] DON’T suppose we can have an 

order for two served for three, 
although it’s more economical and 
would be quite enough,” sighed 
Ottilie, as they settled into their 
seats at the restaurant. “You see, 
Aunt Alicia, Dolly’s extraordinary 
appetite always demands some 
deadly combination like lobster salad and lemon 
pie and chocolate —” 

“That’s a pure libel!” interrupted Dolly. “But 
it’s true that my spirit refuses to sustain itself 
after a morning’s shopping on a rusk and a cup of 
malted milk —’”’ 

“Why, Dolly Dunton! I never did any such 
thing!” protested Ottilie. ‘‘My luncheons are 
always simple, but —” 

Aunt Alicia began to laugh. “You two remind 
me of Gran’ma’am Cole and Aunt Abby Varnum,” 
she declared. ‘‘They lived next to each other in 
Norley when I was a girl. One day when I came 
by they were arguing across the fence. Aunt 
Abby, who had florid cheeks and three chins, was 
drawling placidly: 

“*Well, maybe ’tis a mite rich, but I guess my 
stummick’s wonted to it by this time, and some- 
how there ain’t anythin’ like it for goin’ right to 
the spot when a person wakes up at night and 
needs a little snack to get sleepy on. I allays hev 
et pound-cake all my life when I wanted it, and I 
kind o’ guess I allays will.’ 

“Gran’ma’am Cole was-lean and little and wiry, 
and kept her family worried, as [ knew, because 





she worked so hard, and ate scarcely anything | 


except bread and milk. 
and turned to me. 
“*Hear that now! Abby Varnum ain’t got a 
mite more sense to-day than when we was girls, 
and she used to bring mince pie and four-decker 
chocolate-cake to school, and most kill half the 
girls eatin’ it and the other half envyin’ ’em. I 


She snorted indignantly, 


wisht you could get it into her head, Alishy, it | 


ain’t right, with her folks to consider, to risk 
cuttin’ short her span o’ life for a piece of ridic’lous 
pound-cake jest because it’s tasty.’ 
“Theoretically, Gran’ma’am Cole was right; 
but I didn’t interfere. You see, the two fine, hale 








old ladies were the same age—and the span of life 
that the pound-cake threatened had already 
extended to eighty-seven years! So I’m always 
reluctant to be critical of other people’s diet. 
“Creamed sweetbreads for me, please, with toast 
and a small pot of tea— What’s that? Oh, very 
well—a double order, then, served for three.” 


TRIALS OF ANIMALS. 


ROM the twelfth century until the middle of the 
eighteenth, it was customary to bring to trial 


noxious habits, such as rats, caterpillars and 
wolves. These proceedings were justified on the 
ground that, inasmuch as God cursed the serpent 
and the Saviour cursed the barren fig-tree, the 
church had the right to punish offending animals 
and plants. 


But it was held that since the lower animals 
were created prior to man, and were the first heirs 
of the earth, they were entitled to the privileges 
of the Sabbath, and must be treated with all the 
deference consistent with justice. 

Accortingy. when the inhabitants of a district 
complained that certain animals were giving them 
annoyance, the court lo experts to survey 
and report upon the damage. An advocate was 
appointed to defend the animals and to show cause 
why they should not be summoned into court. 
The defendants were then cited three times, and 
as they naturally took no notice of this citaticn, 
the court gave judgment against them by default. 
The judge then issued a monitory, warning the 
animals that they must leave the district within a 
certain time under penalty of extermination. 

The courts did not undertake these proceedings 
in any spirit of levity. There were heavy fees 
involved, and the trial of the qaenerprse of a 
parish might cost as much as that of a band of 
murderers. An officer of the court served the 
summons by reading it aloud in places frequented 
by the animals. 

It was in a case of this sort that Chassanée, who 
has been called “the Coke of France,’ won his 
first laurels. Chassanée had been named as advo- 
cate for the defendants, ‘‘dirty animals in the form 
of rats, of a grayish color, living in holes.” By his 
legal skill he sueceeded in deferrin again and 
again the fatal day on which his clients must 
appear in court. 

é finally made the point that a summons from 
the court implied full protection to the parties 
summoned, both on their way thither and on their 
return home. But his clients, the rats, although 
most anxious to appear, in obedience to the order 
of the court, did not dare to stir out of their holes 
on account of the large number of evilly disposed 
cats maintained by the plaintiffs. 

“Let the plaintiffs,” said Chassanée, “‘enter into 
bonds under heavy penalties that their cats shall 
not molest my clients, and the summons will be 
obeyed atonce!” The plaintiffs, however, declined 
to be bound for the _y~ behavior of their cats, 
— a cause against the rats has not yet been 
neard. 

It was not in France alone that legal proceedin 
against animals took pees. In Germany, Swit- 
zerland, Spain and Italy the lower animals were 
subject to ecclesiastical law, and there are cases 
on record in which they were tried, condemned, and 
hanged or burned at the stake with all the solem- 
nity that accompanied the judicial punishment of 
a human criminal. ‘ 


® © 


PRECOCIOUS BUT PERTINENT. 


NECDOTES of the early manifestations of a 
distinguished mind are always interesting. 
This one shows the intellectual power, even in 
infancy, of William Robertson Smith, who later 
became one of the most learned Biblical scholars 
of Europe. 


Talk was a passion with him, declare his biog- 
raphers in the recently published “ Life,” but 
even in his very ot years he insisted that it 
must be g talk. othing wearied him more 
than to listen to the conversation of the company 
that came to his father’s manse when it was not of 
the improving sort, especially since he had to sit 
silent himself, according to the rule then strictly 
enforced on children. 

It was on one of these occasions, when a rev- 
erend colleague had stayed long, and after havin 
prosed mercilessly, had at length departed, thai 

illy is said to have drawn his stool up to his 
father’s knee. 

“And now, papa,” he said, looking up with the 
air of one whose endurance is at an end, “let us 
have some rational conversation.” 


* © 


A TRUE PATRIOT. 


T a Chicago Fourth of July dinner Gen. Ramsay 
Potts contributed this example of patriotic 
zeal, says the Washington Star. 


“T like to hold up as a patriotic example young 
Si Hoskins,” said the general. 

“Si decided to enlist. He burned with a desire 
to serve his country. So he applied ata recruitin 
office, and was duly punched and prodded, trotte 
up and down, jumped over chairs and tables, and 
so forth. 

_“Then came question-time. All sorts of ques- 
tions were fired at Si, and he answered most of 
them satisfactorily. Then came the stern inquiry: 

“*Have you ever served a jail sentence?’ 

“*N-no, sir,’ Si stammered; ‘but,’ he added, 
hastily, ‘I’d_ be willing to serve a short one if it’s 
necessary.’ ” 


® © 


LORD NELSON’S “HINT.” 


HE Scotsman’s conviction that Scotland is the 

leaven and the rest of the universe the lump 
comes out amusingly in this story from the Dundee 
Advertiser: 


At the Battle of Trafalgar, two Scots, messmates 
and cronies from the same village, happened to 
be stationed near each other when the celebrated 
signal was displayed from the admiral’s ship. 

“Look up and read, Jock,” said one to the other. 
“*England expects every man to do his duty’— 
not a word for puir auld Scotland!” 

Jock cocked his eye at the flags and turned to 
hiscrony. “Man, Geordie, is that a’ your sense?” 
he asked. “Scotland kens well enough that her 
bairns will do their duty—that’s just a hint to the 
Englishmen.” 


® © 
MAN’S DUAL NATURE. 


HE professorial mind for all its acuteness is 

liable to occasional lapses, like less highly 
trained intellects. One amusing case in point is 
reported in the Philadelphia Public Ledger: 


A certain professor was struggling to make the 
point that both parents have an equal influence 
upon a child. ‘ 

“For,” he continued, gravely, ‘‘a man is as much 
pod ow of his father as he is the daughter of his 
mother. 








White teeth. ‘‘Brown’s Camphorated Sap 
Dentifrice’’ whitens and preserves the teeth. (Adv. 
sm 
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Musical Instruments 


282 Pages. 2561 Articles described. 788 Illus 

strations. 67 Color Plates. Every Musical 

rument. _ Superb ity. Lowest 

ces. Easy Payments. Mention instru- 

ment you are interested in. We supply 
. 8. Government. 

THE RUDOLPH WURLITZER CO. 
HG E 4th Av., Cincinnati 324 S. Wabash Av., Chicage 















Girls and boys find end- 
less pleasure in modelling 
with Plasticine, because they can 
make animals, trees and flowers, 
anything their ingenuity suggests. 


RBUTT'’S 
STICINE 


is much better than clay, because it is abso- 
lutely clean and antiseptic, and always 
ready for instant use. No water required. 
It will keep any shape any length of time 
without drooping. It is not expensive and 
can be used over and over. Various sized 
outfits with directions for modelling, de- 
signing, building, etc. Sold by Toy, Sta- 
tionery and Art Dealers everywhere. It 
your dealer cannot supply you, write for 
free booklet and list of dealers near you. 


The Embossing Co., 64 Liberty St., Albany, N.Y. 
Makers of Loys that Teach 
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dift . 

stamps. ve.8t.. 
WIZARD Nickel-pitd 
REPEATING oa, 
will the most jous dog 

or man) without t in- 
} . Perfectly safe to 
} at CY the t wer Loads from 
u % 

any quid. PNo — omeuired. six shots in one 
1 . All , or ,50c. Rubber-covered Hi 
10c. With Pistol 55c. y-order or U. 8. stamps, no coins 


PARKER, STEARNS & CO., 288 Sheffield Ave., Brooklyn, N.Y. 


10 DAYS FREE TRIAL 


ms pated without a cent 
repaid. DON’T 
if you are not satisfied 
after using the bicycle 10 days. 


\ po HOT BUY a@ bicycle or a pair 


of tires from anyone 

lat any price until you receive our latest 

art catalogs illustrating every kind ot 

fmbicycle, and have learned our unheard a7 
prices and marvelous new 1913 offers. 

is all it will cost you to 

write a postal and every- 

sent you free postpaid by 

return mail. You will get much valuable in- 

[@ formation. Do not wait, write itnow. 

Tires, Coaster- Brake rear 

wheels, lamps, sundries at Aa// usual prices. 


Mead Cycle Co., Dept. 250, Chicago. 





























only ten cents to cover postage 
‘and the names of five other horse 
owners. The book is FREE. 
PROF. JESSE BEERY 
Box 503 Pleasant Hill, O. 

















AND UP 


Ei oores Bakes 


Moore's is so sim; 80 few parts t! 


order or leak. When the cap ie screwed on it is perfectly tight and can be 


without risk of leaking. 
in ink when not in use. 


No other pen is so ly 
Moore’s are mi i i 


in various sizes and 
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AMERICAN FOUNTAIN 
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THE ORIGINAL NON -LEAKABLE 


FOUNTAIN PEN 


HOOSE a present that you know is the best 
thing of its kind and you never feel apologetic 
shouts however moded it pice, Selet a Moot’ font pen 
sinex| ou ca ein somet 
will [ te daily with ; constantly iontalen a iad tertonaen 
constructed and has hat there i 


for it to get out of 
din any position 


It always writes freely at the first stroke as the pen point is submerged { 


Just remove the cap and drop in theink. 
gths of barrels with pen-points 





are encased 
a Fountain Pen carries with it 
Dealers Everywhere. 


PEN COMPANY 
Agents 


ADAMS, CUSHING & FOSTER, Selling 


168 DEVONSHIRE STREET - 


- BOSTON, MASS. 














follow. 


higher priced cameras. 


a $4.00; 4x5, $5.00. 





For a very merry Christmas, 
tell your parents you wanta 


Premo Junior 


Then you can begin the first thing Christmas morning, making 
pictures of all the pleasures of the day and of all the days that 


So easy are the Premo Juniors to use that any boy or girl can 
commence to make pictures within half an hour after getting one, 
and the pictures are excellent—equal in quality to those made by 


To parents — The Premo Juniors are real cameras, well 
and strongly made. They have carefully tested lenses, auto- 
matic shutters, two finders and load in daylight. You can- 
not give your boy or girl a gift that carries more real fun 
with it, and the cameras are quite inexpensive too. Prices— 
134 x 234, $1.50; 214 x 314, $2.00; 214x414, $3.00; 3144x414, 


ROCHESTER OPTICAL DIVISION, EASTMAN KODAK Co. 


Premo catalogue at the dealer’s or mailed on request. 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 




















‘A Kalamazoo 


“ie Direct to You 


Vale 
Gas 
Stoves 


Lfere) 


It is not only th ne of money that has given us 200,000 


delighted customers. 
— economy and durability o 


8 the greater beauty, convenience, 


every Kalamazoo Stove or 


Also our prompt delivery and liberal treatment. 
Write for Catalog of 400 Stoves 
and 30 Days’ Free Trial 


Don’t pay the middleman 85.00 to 640.00 extra. Let us save 


you that much. Return a Kalamazoo af 


tera year's use if our 


claims are not true. What dealer willdo that? Send postal 
now for Catalog No. 253, and please mention this paper. 


Kalamazoo Stove Co., 


Mich. 


Ask for Furnace or Gas Stove Book too, if interested. 
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It pays to ask your grocer for 


Stickney & Poor’s Mustard 








That’s the way to get the best. 








WILLIAM HULL 
THE SURRENDER OF DETROIT 


Biographical sketch by JAMES FREEMAN 

CLA E, with true account of the surrender, and 

notes from John Fiske, Roger M. Sherman, Daniel 

Putnam, and others. 
Sent gratis to any teacher or any one interested in 

the subject. 

Address: Miss L. Freeman Clarke, 91 Mt. Vernon St., Boston. 





Why Experiment 
Usea 
Standard Brand | 
of 
Cocoa, 
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BENSDORP. 
ROYAL 


puTcH GOGO 


Is Absolutely Pure, 

as of other makes 
because of its 

Double Strength. 
Sample on request. 


|STEPHEN L. BARTLETT CO. 
| Importers, Boston. 


as 
much 


Requires 
only 


t 








Spending Too Much 
On Rubbers? 


Families seriously interested in cutting 
down regular running expenses will look 


to the rubber item. There’s no satis- 
faction in spending money lavishly on 
rubbers. There’s where you can save 
without denying yourself anything you 
want. 


You can’t get out of wearing rubbers, but you 
can prevent their costing so much if you'll take 
pains to get properly fitted with Hub-Mark rubbers. 
Keep them reasonably clean and wear them only 
over shoes they fit, and when the winter is over 
we are sure you'll decide it pays to choose good 
rubbers and to take care of them. 


Standard First Quality 





Illustrations of various styles of Hub-Mark rub- 
bers are appearing in the street cars. ‘They cost no 
more than any other first-class rubbers and are 
made in styles to fit all leather shoes. Hub-Mark 


rubber footwear is made for all purposes for men, 
women, boys and girls. 


The Hub-Mark Is Your Value-Mark. 
If your dealer cannot supply you, write us. 


Boston Rubber Shoe Co., 


Established 1853. 


MALDEN, MASS. 








The Sanitary 


Toilet Paper 


A fine, soft, sanitary tissue, made from ab- 
solutely fresh, new, clean paper stock. No 
waste paper or any germ-laden material en- 
ters into it. If vou doubt the importance 
of this, ask your physician. 

More economical than loose sheets or rolls 
because the Handifold package automatically 
serves one double sheet at a time, no more, 
no less,-and avoids all litter and waste. 

The nickeled hook (free with every 3-pack- 
age carton) is an ornament to any bathroom. 

Next time you need toilet paper simply ask 
for * Handifold * and the dealer will know 
what you want. 

HANDIFOLD TOILET PAPER CO., LEOMINSTER, Mass. 
Sawyer Crystal Blue Co., Selling Agents, 

88 Broad St., Boston. 
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New England and Other Matters. 


HE great bear dens, which are an impor- 

tant part of the new zodlogical garden at 
| Franklin Park, Boston, are the largest and 
finest enclosures of their kind in the world. 
They are not far from the immense bird-cage 
that was described in the issue of The Com- 
panion for September 12th. The dens are 
four in number, arranged in semicircular form 
in the shade of tall trees. They are built of 
concrete and iron. Each has its grotto and 
pool, in which the bears find shelter and enjoy- 
ment. The famous bear pit at Berne, Switzer- 
land, is circular in form, and about thirty-five 
feet in diameter. Each of the four dens at 
Franklin Park is at least twice as large as 
that. Thousands of Boston children gathered 
in October to see the bears put into their new 
homes, and to listen to an address by Mayor 
Fitzgerald. ‘There are two polar bears, two 
brown bears from Russia, grizzlies from the 
Yellowstone Park, and black bears from Maine 
and from Wyoming. 

HE campaign to encourage early Christmas 
shopping is by no means wholly in the 
interests of the merchants, as many people 
assume. Buyers who put off the selection of 
| their Christmas gifts until the last few days 
| before the holiday are compelled to do their 
| buying in a crowd that takes all the pleasure 
|out of shopping and renders careful selection 
/impossible. They find the stocks less com- 
plete, and their range of selection corre- 
spondingly restricted. Their purchases may 
not reach their destination until after Christ- 
mas, because expressmen, mail-carriers and de- 
livery men are overworked. Tired saleswomen, 
who deserve to be considered, are subjected to 
needless strain. It is the part of wisdom to 
|make out your list of Christmas gifts as early 
|in December as possible, and attend to the 


| shopping at once. 

AFTER a delay of many years,—due to a 

controversy as to the design and the site, — 
Yale is at last to have on its campus a suitable 

| memorial of Nathan Hale. The Revolutionary 

| hero was a graduate of Yale, and had not | 


& 


undergraduates when he was hanged as a spy. 
His story is one of peculiar pathos and 
romance. His loyal devotion to the cause of 
freedom, and his noble words as the noose 
| was placed round his neck, —‘‘I only regret that 
| I have but one life to lose for my country, ’’— 
ave made him a figure that the youth of 
America, and particularly the sons of Yale, 
| can ill afford to forget. A group of graduates, 
most of whom live in Boston, have contributed 
the money for the statue, which Mr. Bela L. 
Pratt of Boston will model. , A splendid statue 
of Hale, by Macmonnies, has long stood at the 
corner of City Hall Park in New York, and 
the lack of a suitable memorial on the Yale 
campus has been a frequent matter of comment 
and regret. e | 


OLEBROOK, a little town in northern 

New Hampshire,—a town that in many | 
respects is no different from a thousand others 
|in the country,—is meeting a serious rural | 
problem in such an unusual and successful way | 
| that the United States Bureau of Education 
has seen fit to issue a thirty-page pamphlet 
concerning the matter, in order to encourage 
other communities that are facing the same 
problem. 

Through the agency of Colebrook Academy, 
a public high school that has retained the name 
it received eighty years ago, the town is trying 
to meet the educational néeds of boys and girls 
who are going to remain on the farm or in 
country homes, or, at least, who should remain | 
there. 

The school has not abandoned the traditional 
high-school work; but side by side with the 
classical and commercial courses are four-year | 

| courses in agriculture and the domestic arts—a 

definite and dignified system of education built | 
up round farming and home-making, which 

are the leading activities of the community. 

The school equipment includes a greenhouse, 

a garden, a dairy laboratory, a kitchen, a 

dining-room, a sewing-room, a carpenter shop 

and a blacksmith shop. 

Colebrook Academy is not a vocational or 
trade school as the terms are understood in 
the city. It is a school that uses practical 
methods in training country boys and girls for 
useful and happy lives in their home com- 
munity. It is a school that is a source of 
strength to the town that maintains it, whereas 
too often the country high school is a source 

of weakness to the community, because it trains 
its pupils only for work in the city. 

If the unfortunate drift toward the city is 
to be checked, agriculture must be raised to a 
higher place in the estimation of country boys. 

| It must take on some of the dignity that throws 
a glamour over the professional and the business | 
life of the city. State universities and agri- | 
| cultural departments, eveh with the help of 
extension courses, ‘‘institutes,’’ publications, 
|** farming specials,’? the grange and other 
devices cannot do all that should be done. 
The readjustment of rural high-school courses 
| to meet rural needs will be a long step toward 
| solving the problem; and the Colebrook plan | 
|is worthy of wide and careful study. | 
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OFFEE drinking 
is a habit, a bad 
habit for many 
people, because 
they are 






made 
! nervous, bilious, 
dyspeptic and 
~* miserable by it. 
* Why not break 
it as you would break any other bad 
habit and take to using 


Old Grist Mill 


Wheat Coffee 


So like coffee in color, aroma and 
flavor that you can scarce- 
ly notice the difference. 
Continuous use _ results 
in a clear head, good com- 
plexion, fine digestion 
and steady nerves. 

It’s the only substitute for coffee. 
150 te 200 Cups to the tb., 20 cents. 
POTTER & WRIGHTINGTON 


Boston, Mass. 
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give double the wear 


where the wear comes. 
EVERY STYLE 
For YOUNG and OLD. 


AVOID ILLNESS— 
Buy Them Now. 
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Watch your newspaper for cur advt. and 
name of déaler; or write us and we will 
tell you where to buy Shawmut Rubbers. 


CONGRESS SHOE & RUBBER CO., BOSTON 7 





307 Hodgkins Block 


SUCCESSFUL EGG FARMING 
200 Eggs 


a Year 


Per Hen 


HOW TO GET THEM 


edition of the book “200 Eggs 
en,” is now ready. Revised, en 





HE seventh 


Year Per H 


T 


larged, and in part rewritten; 96 pages. Con- 
tains among other things the method of feeding by 
which Mr. S. D. Fox, of Wolfboro, N. HL. won 
the prize of $100 in gold offered by the manufac 


turers of a well-known condition powder for the 
best egg record during the winter months. Simple 
as a, b, c,—and yet we guarantee it to start hens to 


laying earlier and to induce them to lay more eggs 


than any other method under the sun, The book 
also contains a recipe for egg food and tonic used 
by Mr. Fox, which brought him in one winter day 


68 eggs from 72 hens; and for five days in succes- 
sion from the same flock 64 eggs a day. Mr. E. F. 
Chamberlain, of Wolfboro, N. H., says: “By fol 
lowing the methods outlined in your book I ob 
tained 1,496 eggs from 91 R. 1. Reds in the month 
of January, 1902.” From 14 pullets picked at 
random out of a farmer’s flock the author got 2,999 
eggs in one year—an average of over 214 eg 
apiece. It has been my ambition in writing “200 
Eges a Year Per Hen” to make it the standard 
book on egg production and profits in poultry. Tells 
all there is to know, and tells it in a plain, com- 
mon-sense way. 
Price 50 cents; or with a year’s subscription 
to the AMERICAN POULTRY ADVOCATE, 
both for 75 cents; two-years’ subscription and 
book for $1.00, or sriven free as a premium for 
two yearly subscriptions at 50 cents each. 
Our paper is handsomely illustrated, 44 to 84 pages, 50 cents 
per year. 3 months’ trial, 10 cents. Sample Free, CATA- 
LOGUE of poultry books free 


AMERICAN POULTRY ADVOCATE, 
Syracuse, N. Y. 
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Moist 
Water-Color 
Set. 


HIS box of Moist Water-Colors, in 

tubes, is designed especially for 
those who are not satisfied with any- 
thing less than a superior article. The 
Set is recommended by many artists. 
It contains 12 Colors imported from 
England, and 2 Brushes. The box is 
japanned, white inside and black out- 
side, and has a hinged metal palette 
and cover, as illustrated. 
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We have but a limited sup- 

ply. Former price $1.00. 

While our stock lasts, 65 
cents, post-paid. 





PERRY MASON COMPANY, 


201 Columbus Ave., Boston, Mass. 
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always dainty, yet warm. 


inexpensive to make and to wea 
out, stretches out nor wears out. 


equals. 





S epemtine (rep 


In Soft Finished Blue, Pink and White, 
makes charming Underwear 
and Lingerie 
The comfortable feel of the soft finished Serpentine Crépe 


makes it exceptionally desirable for night robes, petticoats, che- 
mises, combinations and other lingerie garments, and they are 


Its great durability is another strong feature, but the fact that 
garments made of Serpentine Crépe 


REQUIRE NO IRONING 


(simply wash, shake out and dry) appeals most strongly to women 
who like a good assortment of dainty, long wearing, comfortable 
undergarments without the labor of ironing and which are both 


r. 


Remember Serpentine Crépe is not an untried fabric. 
fame is world wide; its use, universal. 
You can always know the only original and genuine by 
the words Serpentine Crépe imprinted on the selvage of every yard. 


If not found at your retailers write for free samples. 


PACIFIC MILLS, BOSTON. 


The crinkle neither washes 


Its 
It has imitations, but no 
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BeOS 1V BESS GROCERIES, ETC. S@Senqesees FOR ALL THE 


Prof. Ellen Richards 


of Mass. Institute of Technology * 
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Every housekeeper must see that her medicine 





wrote: “ 1 
chest has PURE mustard. It is of the ‘utmost conse- 
quence to have the genuine article when it is to be used 





as an active remedy in sudden illness. The balance of 
life and death may depend on the quality of mustard 
used for emetic, bath or plaster.” 

Ask for 


Stickney & Poor’s 
Mustard 


Make sure that you get it, because you'll always be 
able to count on its efficiency in time of need. For 
nearly a century it has possessed an earned reputation 
for unsurpassed purity and strength. It is being made 
today under conditions that insure the maintenance of 
its high standard of quality. 

Nearly every grocer sells it in 1¢ and }¢-Ib. cans at 10 cents and 20 
cents. Write for our — of receipts; you will be delighted with it. 

If you just say “Stickney & Poor’s”’ when ordering, 
your grocer will give it to you. But—be sure to SAY it. 


NEY & POOR SPICE COMPANY, 184 State Street, eS 
r 4 ae cual 
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THE NATIONAL MUSTARD POT 
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the Underwear 


that REALLY protects 


Rockwood's Standard Wool Underwear is the protection that 

should be next your skin from fall to spring. If you question the efficacy 

of pure wool underwear as a preventive of colds, grippe, pneumonia, 
rheumatism and kindred diseases, ask any health authority—any doctor. 


-Q0tkWOon.. 


TRADE MARK 


Standard 
Wool Underwear 


is of the two-piece style—a shirt and a drawer. This is 
important, as the two thicknesses around the middle of the 
body give added protection to the abdomen, small of the 
back andbaseof the spine; alsothe needed extra covering 
over the kidneysand bowels. Get Rockwood’s—accept 
no substitute. The Rockwood label is in the neck and 
on the waistband of every Rockwood undergarment. 


Made’ in natural wool, white, scarlet, buff, camel's 
hair and fancy colors. 

Prices $1.00, $1.25, $1.50, $1.75, $2.00, $2.25, and $2.50 
per garment, according to quality. If your dealer is not 

supplied with Rockwood’s Standard Wool 

Underwear, send us his name and we 

will see that your wants are filled. 


May we mail you a free copy of our 
booklet > It’s well worth your reading. 


GEO. ROCKWOOD & CO., 
Bennington, Vt. 
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BRACELETS 





Act on the suggestions contained in this advertise- 
ment and you'll secure gifts for every member of 
the family that will afford lasting pleasure. 


The feminine fancy is captured at Send for our catalog. It 
first sight of the genuine Carmen shows a = the most 
Bracelet. It’s made in over 200 Dx powed Briggs’ Fobs 
beautiful designs that go = ht to or men and women, in 
the heart of any woman. the addition to illustrating 
arm snugly, expanding —— con- Briggs’ Chains and Car- 
tracting automat cally, resting com- men Bracelets. We 
pak just where it’s placed. It’s make nearly 1000 dis- 
gold-filled, plain or engraved, with tinct — in both silk 


With over 3000 different 
patternsin Briggs’Guar- 
anteed Ten-Y ear Chains 
you can be certain of 
getting exactly the style 
you want in a single or 
double vest, or a lapel 
chain for a man, or a 
neck or lorgnette chain 


fora woman. They are watch, locket, signet or stone-set and metal fobs, fitted 
made from the best tops, and also in the new tubular with patented safety fas- 
gold - filled styles. The name *‘Carmen”’ tener. Each oneisa 


handsome piece of 
jewelry that will 
appeal to any one 


stock. In stamped inside our bracelets i identi- 


design, finish 





fies the genuine Carmen and pro- 











and wear- tects you from imitations. 

; who appreciates 
ability equal Prices $3.50 and up. beautiful designs, 
to solid gold clever workman- 





ship and depend- 
able quality. Prices © 1.50 ane ap. 
Au poctess sell riggs Jewels ye 
put you have any "ot e getting ju 
antee tag and “The D. F. B. Co.” what you want we will supply you direet 
on the swivel. rae gs 


THE D. F. BRIGGS CO., s.0éi,s, Attleboro, Mass. 


at one-third 
the cost. P 1.50 and up. 
Look for the red ten-year guar- 















A Beautiful eects 


is now possible in every kitchen every 
day, because the dirt, the mess, the 
chore of it all is removed by 


Satin Gloss 


Liquid Stove Polish 


If you have never tried it, you cannot 
imagine what a relief and pleasure it 
affords. Always ready for instant use. 
Shake and apply and polish with either 
cloth or brush. Try it and learn the 
secret of the beautiful stove. 


Price 15 Cents 


Ask your dealer for Satin Gloss, the 
improved stove polish. 


MADE BY 


Satin Gloss Polish Co., 
Portland, 


zl 
Reliance Line 


LIGH T Your Country Home 
BY ELECTRICITY 
Electric Lights are now 


within the reach of all. 
That means YOU. 


Own Your Own System! 



































Write for Our Special Bouk be k. 





Brackett, Shaw & Lunt Co., 


62 North Washington St., Boston. 






































EARN THIS DOLL 


IRLS AND MOTHERS—THIS GREAT BIG BEAUTI- 
FUL” SLEEPING DOLL IS 26 INCHES TALL. Her maynifi- oe = 
cent head isof bisque. Her whole body is pink papier-mache. 4 
e has real hair, that curls naturally. You cannot buy this 
doll in any retail store for less than $7. 


She is full-jointed at neck, shoulders, elbows, wrists, 
hips and knees. Dressed in a pretty lace-trimmed and _ be- 
ribboned chemisette, silk stockings and silk slippers. No 
picture can do her justice. She has a beautiful face with 
open mouth and pearly teeth. Her eyelashes are real hair. 

EARN THIS BIG DOLL by taking only 35 orders for 
our choice perfumes, soaps, teas, coffees, extracts, etc. 8 


MOTHER, no matter how beautiful and expensive a doll 
your little girl has had in the past, she will shout for joy when you give her this one. 






Ey a 
ss 


Ord, 


Send_us your 
name and address and learn how easy it is to get this magnificent, big, sleeping doll. 


AMES PREMIUM COMPANY, 53 EXCHANGE STREET, LYNN, MASS. 














